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For the Commonwealth. 
O’ER THE SANDED FLOOR. 








BY D. A. WASSON. 


‘May I go to my cousin’s, my mother? 

May I go? ’Tis a good afternoon.” 

“Not today, you must stay with the dear little 
brother, 

Not today; it is quite too soon.” 

She sits o’er the sanded floor, 

By the fire-place. wide and high; 

And there she is sitting for me evermore, 

Still and pure as a star in the sky. 

A child of three summer seasons then, 

Three dreaming summers, was 1; and when 

Another was gone of those long years, 

Unmothered a month had I been. 


I cannot remember my tears, 

So long was the time ago; 

I cannot remember the day 

That wrought me this orphan wo, 

So far, so far I have voyaged away; 

And lost to my earthly memory sheer 
Were the mother God guve my soal, 

But that imaged there, and imaged so clear, 
She meeteth me loving and whole. 


There under the East of life, 

There calm by the murmuring shore, 
Beyond these billows of manhood strife, 
She lives to my heart evermore. 

I come to the sacred knees, 

I sit by the honored feet, 

I look with a pure heart’s ease 

Up to the :eatures firm and sweet, 

And the deep blue eye, so brooding calm, 
So wealthy with woman-store, 

That its look is both a blessing and psalm,— 
Yet solaces all my soul with balm, « 

And healing on every hurt doth pour. 


LEGE. 


of the picturesque. 


more Class. 


fessor Hitchcock, from whose report to th 


statements concerning the effect of Gymnas- 
tics on the health of the young men. 


that a much more favorable account of the health 
of the students of college will be offered than was 
given for the year 1861-2. You will probably re- 
member that those students are placed on the sick 
list, who have been absent from the literary exer- 


| cises of college more than two consecutive days 


while here, on account of physical disability. On 
this list there have been during the past year thirty 
names, of which two were from the Senior class, 
four from the Junior class, twelve from the Soph- 
omore, and twelve from the Freshman classes. In 
addition to these thirty, two students have left col- 
lege on the plea of ill health, although in both 





And while these tidings at my heart’s door 
The messenger days repeat, repeat, 

With heavenly gaze those eyes will greet 
Me, hastening over the sanded floor. 





cases the sickness was decidedly more prospective 
than actually existing. 
* * * ~ + * 
During the past year the average amount ot sick- 
ness to each student in college has been 1.741 days, 
or nearly two days toeach one. During the pre- 


| vious year the same average was two days and a 


For the Commonwealth. | 
LOVE’S TRIUMPH. 


BY JOHN A. DORGAN. 


I am no more the simple maid, | 
Tender and timorous, whom you wooed, 

When first in those heroic arms arrayed 
You sought our solitude. 


half to each student, showing an improvement in 
the past over the previous year. A similar gain is 
found on comparing the percentage of sickness the 
two past years. During 1861-2 about one to every 


five was on the sick list, while during 1862-3 the 


proportion was nearly as one to six, and this not- 
withstanding the fact that of the forty-two students 


the past year, many of them were the best phys- 
ically developed men in College. 
The length of time during which those on the 


-| sick list have been kept from college exercises by 


For in that unforgotten hour 
When first thy lips were pressed to mine, 
Love making manifest his awful power 
Thy spirit breathed in mine. 


And now I trembie not nor fear 

When breast to breast, and horse to horse, 
Encountering in turbulent career, 

Thy foeman falls a corse. 


The gleam of falchions dazzles not; 
The bugle’s biare is music dear; 
Sweeter this greenwood than our vine-wreathed | 

cot; 
And blythe this homely cheer. 





And Fate shall smile content on thee, 
And with thy pride shall swell my breast, 
The tyrant overthrown, the slave made free, 
The traitor dispossessed : 


But should he frown, being too proud 
To bow or turn aside, or fly, 

We shall not weep—so sweet the boon allowed, 
Together, love, to die. 





EMPLOYMENT.—From HERBERT. 


He that is weary, let him sit. 
My soul would stir 

And trade in courtesies and wit, 
Quitting the fur, 

To cold complexions needing it. 





Man is no star, but a quick ooal 
Of mortal fire: 

Who blows it not, nor doth control 
A faint desire, 

Lets his own ashes choke his soul. 





Ever in wars. 
The sun still shineth there or here, 
Whereas the stars | 


Watch an advantage to appear. | 


Life is a business, not good cheer; | 





TO READERS. 
BY W. E. CHANNING. 


Dear reader! if my verse could say 
How in my blood thy Nature runs, 
Which manifesteth no decay,—- 

The fire that lights a thousand sans,— 
How Thou and I are freely lent 

A little of that element! 





If I could say what landscape says, 
And haman pictures say far more,— 
If I could twine the sunny days 
With the rich colors on the floor 
Of daily Love,. .how thou and 4 
Might be refreshed with charity ! 


For grateful is the softened smile 

Of winter sunset o’er the snow, 

And blessed is the spheral isle, 

That through the unknown void must go; 
The currert of the stream is sweet 
Where many waters closely meet. 








G@ Many a true heart that would have 
come back like the dove to the ark, after the 
first tranagression, has been frightened be- 
yond recall by the angry look and menace, 
the taunt, the savage charity of an unforgiv- 
ing soul. 





| regular class exercises. 


men in Italy, Mr. Marsh, Mr. Birney and 
Mr. Story, rests simply on Ais use of their 


| disability during the year has varied from three 


days to six weeks, as is indicated by the table. 

The only injury met with in the Gymnasium 
during the past year, was by a member of the 
Freshman class, who by his own admission was 
experimenting in a careless manner with one of 
the articles of apparatus, and that not during the 
His eontinement was only 
three days. 

In regard to the success of physical exercise in 
the Gymnasium as at present carried on, I can on- 
ly reiterate what was stated in my report to you 
one year ago, and this is, that the plan originally 
proposed works admirably. The novelty passes 
off by the end of the first six months, and then 
the students regard the physical exercise in the 
same light as they do any of the other college du- 
ties. And I feel confident of the truth of the state- 
ment when I say that a required exercise in the 
Gymnasium is no more irksome to the students, 
than is a required duty in any of the literary or 
scientific departments of college. 

The vital statistics of college are taken twice 
each year, and their service is apparent to all con- 
nected with the Gymnasium. For particulars I re- 
fer you to the series of tables appended to the re- 
port.* Itis an interesting fact that many of these 
items exceed the same averages as given by the 
best European statisticians, for some of the na- 
tions of the old world. It is also valuable for us 
to know that no average as yet has ever fallen 
short of the item of the previous average, and only 
once has it been the same. 


We shall take another occasion to comment 


| upon these statements, and to urge the adop- 


tion of a similar system in Harvard College 
and other institutions of learning. The ex- 
periment has been fairly tried by Professor 
Hitchcock, and has succeeded. 





*These tables will be given in a subsequent arti- 
cle. 





|THE AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT 


OF THE LONDON TIMES. 


From the Advertiser. 
We comply with the request of a friend in 
transferring to our columns the communica- 
tion addressed by Mr. Gallenga alias Mari- 


| otti to the editors of the New York World 


and printed in that paper, with reference to 
the communication printed by us on the 26th 
ult., identifying him under bis double name 
as the author of letters addressed to the Lon- 


don Zimes from America. The reader will | 


observe three things :-— 

(1) The writer who is entirely conver- 
saut with the usages of journalism, addresses | 
nothing to us, although the communication | 


| of which he complains, first appeared in our | 


columns. He avails himself of the interven- | 
tion of a friend to appeal to our sense of jus- | 
tice to copy the vindication of which he has | 
procured the insertion elsewhere. Had he | 


| addressed us in the first place, he might have | 


trusted with confidence that his letter would | 
have been printed ; but be had good reason | 
to suppose that we are in possession of facts | 
which make his pretended references of re- | 
spectability entirely nugatory, and that we 
should say so. It suited his purpose that | 
his letter should go to the public unaccompe- | 
nied by any rebutting testimony. 

(2) The writer admits the truth of the 


most important facts stated by our correspon- deluge, burst forth and covered many parts 
dent ; he admits taking part in a plot to as-| of the surface; and that this convulsion was 
sassinate Carlo Alberto, and he avows his 
alias. He speaks of these things, we must 
add, with unseeming levity. 


(3.) The writer's references to gentle 





names. Now we know that if their evidence 


GYMNASTICS AT AMHERST COL- 


The stranger, visiting Amherst for the 
first time, will find many objects to satisfy 
his curiosity, his scientific tastes and his love 
Standing on a noble 
eminence in the midst of the fine scenery of 
the Connecticut Valley, with the neighboring 
mountains looking grandly down upon them, 
the College halls alone are worth a long jour- 
ney to see. Enter them and you find a ecollec- 
tion, unique and unparalleled, of the famous 
fossils of the valley, with their bird tracks 
and frog tracks of enormous dimensions; a 
cabinet of meteoric stories, ranking third of 
all in the world for number and variety; a 
chamber panelled with the august bas reliefs 
of Nineveh ; and other wonders of science 
| and art. ‘But none of these can fairly be 
said to exceed either in interest or importanee, | . 
the College Gymnasium which we recently | Stet: Mowevss, the criticiemn ot the carmappaidesice. 
visited, Goniag. thd. exleusiann, of the Seghe- lvoe eet aes art chet oie mania aie 


These exercises were of the most varied 
and amusing character, and went on to the 


sound of music, under the direction of Pro- 


Corporation, we select the following curious 


In this second report of the Physical Culture De. 
partment for the year 1862-3, [am happy to state 


could ‘be brought forward, it would substan- 
tiate what we have printed. 

Bat it seems scarcely necessary to pursue 
the subject. It was the purpose of our cor- 


thor of the Times letters. In this purpose 
he has succeeded better than he could have 


expected. 
Sr. Denis Horer, New York, 
Nov. 6, 1863. 
To the Editorof the World—Sir: My attention 


your today’s papes, headed ‘Mr. Gallenga alias 
Mariotti,” and professing to be a biographical 
sketch of thé London Times's correspondent who 
has replaced Dr. Mackay in New Yor>. 

If in my letters to the Times I have been guilty 
of “using my venal pen to assail and abuse a coun- 
try which gave me refuge and comfort in my ad- 
versity,” i. e., America, I suppose you could easily 
have proved it by referring tothe letters them- 
selves, if they deserved any attention, and if they 
did not you might as well have deemed the writer, 
no less than his writings, below your observations. 


you will allow me to give my own version of those 
incidents in my life which you deemed it desirabie 
to lay before vour readers. 

In the first place, it is true that I have lived and 
written under the name of L. Mariotti. The Hon. 
Edward Everett, to whom I came with that name 
in 1836, may explain the reasons why [ fora few 
years retained that name; and there are many, I 
trust, to bear evidence that I brought no discredit 
either upon my nom de guerre or upon my father’s 
own name. 

It is perfectly trae, sir, that in 1833, being then 
very young, I dived into a plot the object of which 
was to attempt the life of Charles Albert of Sardi- 
nia. You will scarcely find an Italian patriot of 
those times, worth his salt, who has not more or 
less dabbied in such conspiracies. The Charles 
Albert of 1833 was a very different king from what 


tion we thought we had as much right to rid the 
earth of aman who had initiated an eraof the 
most sanguinary tyranny, as William Tell had to 
shoot Gessler, or Charlotte Corday to stab Marat. 
That scheme of ours had, however, no effect, and 
we had reason afterwards to thank Providence for 
it. 

Having admitted this mach, [ have nofhesitation 
to declare that all the rest of your article is a jum- 
ble of falsehoods. Itis not true that ‘‘the secret 
bravo was publicly unmasked and his purposed 
crime published fo the world.”” It was myself, and 
myself alone, who told that episode of my life in 
my “‘History of Piedmont,” a work published both 
in English and in Italian in 1856. It is not true 
that I accepted the king, Victor Emanuel’s pardon, 
or, that I solicited or needed it. It is true that I 
wrote for the English papers—the Daily News, the 
Examiner, the Times, etc.,—about Italian matters, 
| both before and after the reconstitution of Italian 
| nationality in 1859; bat it is not true that I was 
| “forced to leave Florence,” that “I played the part 





; who have joined the United States army during | oft feetenes $0 priyate conversations, or gathered 


| scandal to fill my rag-bag.” The truth is, from the 
day I left Italy, an exile,in 1831, have had no 
| uther object than td serve the cause of my coun- 
| try to the best of my abilities, first as a lecturer in 
| Cambridge and Boston, where [ resided from 1833 
to 1836, then in London as a writer both of essays 
and of books, some of which may chance to have 
found their way into the American libraries. 

I think I have friends enough both in old and 
New England, and among the Americans residing 
in Italy, such as Mr. Marsh, in Turin; Mr. Birney, 
in Florence; and Mr. Story, in Rome, who will an- 
swer whether I was a man to “meet with silence 
and contempt and the averted faces of indignant 
men,” to “‘coquet with the priestly party,” or to 
deserve the picture which appears of me in your 
columns. As tO my conduct as a patriot, there 
are Italians enongh in America, and in New York 
itself—I need only name Mr. Albinda, and Mr. 
Vincenzo Botta—who will say whether I am a man 
to “speak uniformly against my country,” or to 
“strive in every way to discredit it.” I have been 
| the Times’ correspondent in Italy for four years, 
first in Florence then in Turin, and [ think I can 
say without boasting that Ihave been instrument” 
al in winning ove: public opinion in England in be 
half of the ltalian cause—not so much owing to 
any merit on my part, but by virtue of the great 
power of that journal, every writer in which, how- 
ever little a man in himself, becomes gigantic in 
the height of the platform or pedestal he speaks 
from. 

Whether I am “‘wounded in my vanity and foiled 
in my ambition, a soured, suspicious, disappointed, 
and irritated man,” I know not; nor, I suppose, 
would the Americans much trouble their minds 
about it. But my letters about American maiters 
are in print, and those who read them may judge 
whether they are unfair or unfriendly. I camecout 
to this country only for a brief season, and shall 
leave at the close of this month, to go back to 
Italy to discharge my duties as a member of par- 
liament, leaving the New York correspondence in 
the able hands which till lately have had the charge 
of it. 

I am sorry to have to trouble you with so long a 
letter; but, as you have deemed it proper to put 
forward my name,I have no doubt your sense of 
justice will allow me room for full self-defence. 

Believe me, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. GALLENGA, 
alias L. Mariotti. 


A NEW VOLCANO IN THE SEA. 


The startling theory of a recent contribu- 
tor tothe Commonwealth on the nature and 
function of volcanoes, will give a new inter- 
est to the following description of a new vol- 
cano in the Mediterranean, which we copy 
from the Evening Post. With regard to the 
theory itself we have given it a place in our 
columns without endorsing it even partially. 
It is of the same class with Thomas Burnet’s 
famous Theory of the Earth, which, in the 
early part of the last century made as much 
noise in England as the Nebular Hypothesis 
has of late years, but which is now entirely 
forgotton. It was first published in 1681, in 
Latin, and in 1684 was translated into Eng- 
lish by the author. The English edition has 
prefixed to it a laudatory Latin ode by Addi- 
son (of which we have his own translation) 
who had not then (in 1699) distinguished 
himself by bis English writings. One of the 
great points of Burnet’s theory is’ that the 
earth before the flood was a smooth orb, with- 
out mountains, or valleys, or rivers, but en- 
closing a vast ocean within, which when the 
crust was broken through at the time of the 


| 
| 











the cause of our mountains, rivers, and oceans, 
which have since remained. Our contributor, 
like Burnet himself, would bring the earth 
back into this original antediluvian state. It 
is curious that after Burnet’s death (which 


respondent to uamask and discredit the au- 


has been called to a short article in a corner of 


with whom he is sométilfies confountled,) a 
Latin treatise, written"by"him, was printed, 
on The Condition of the Dead and the 
Resurrected, whith oat eontributor has _per- 
haps consulted. It was published in Eng- 
lish in 1739. Burtet wiea Yorkshireman,, 
educated at Cambridgeuader Dr. Codworth, 
from whom as well as frott¥ Des Cartes he 
may have got his taste for speculation. But 


to our account of 
THE MEDITERRANBAN VOLCANO. 

Letters from Malta mentiéa an extraordinary 
convulsion of nature not far from that city; be- 
tween the iéland of Pantillafia and the town of 
Sciacca, on the cogst of Sicily, a submarine vol- 
cano has lately broken out about twenty-five miles 
from the shore. It is said that a volcano existed 
there in the year 1701, and of an old chart there is 
an old reef laid down precisely on the spot where. 
the volcano now is. It was first seen by smoke 
rising from the sea about the 12th of August last, 
which gradually increased im volume for several 
days till fire was seen, an}-eventaally a sort of 


42 


about eighty or ninety yards long and twenty or 
thirty high, composed of cinders, in the centre of 
which is the crater, which is continually throwing 
up steam and smoke, and during the eruptions, 
which occur on an average every hour and. a half, 
large stones and cinders are thrown to the height 
of one thousand feet. It is mentioned as a singu- 
lar circumstance, that about the same time this vol- 
cano first showed itself, a strong earthquake took 
place in the island of Samos, which divided a hill 
into two parts, leaving a valley with a stream of 
water flowing through it. Recently a party of cu- 
rious persons visited this wonderful island, and one 
of them thus reports the result of their observa- 
tions: 
“The beach, which appeared to be a mixture of 
ashes and sand reduced to a powder, was as hard 
as the firmest sand, but a V@y few yards from the 
water-side the surface was extremely rough, com- 
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Bright, ‘itis rather so; bat it is mild and | here and in Europe, and his practical expe- | to the heart of the people, but” he has ful- 
amizble to what you would say if no ship | rience as a superintendent, give him at once | filled Ben Jonson’s command, to 
could go to sed: from Liverpool without be- | the pre eminence over all his brothers in the “Sing high and aloof,” 
ing gutted snd burnt'by 2 ship built in New | profession of which Pinel and Conolly, | 20f bas be always been “4 


York and manned with Awmericans.”” He 
(Mr Bright) thinks that things were vever 
going on better with regard to the American 
question in England, and that good under- 
standing should ba cultivated betweem the two 
countries, 

Meeting Mr. Thomas Carlyle the other 
evening he asked me if I knew who had writ- 
ten a letter to bimin the Atlantie Monthly. I 
told him that it was Mr. Dayid A. Wasson. 
‘And who is David A. Wasson at all?’”’ Where 
upon I told him the.atory of Mr. Wasson, 
and of his high position among the hest think- 
ers and most faithful men in America ; 
amongst other things told him of a bright 
summer’s day whioh I had passed with him 


small island. was throws "p above the sarface | eight or nine years ago at hie home in Grove- 


land, and how he stood in the woods and his 
face shone as he spoke of Sartor Rasartus. I 
have never seen Mr. Carlyle more interested 
in the account of any man. When I had 
finished speaking, he said, ‘‘I can well be- 
lieve all you tell me of him. I saw in that 
letter an honest, sturdy, violent man. But 
I am filled with wonder how such a man can 
lash himself into a fury about nothing at all. 
He even grudges a fellow his poor remnant 
ofdays.”” Here one of his long and some- 
what terrible laughs, with the cough at the 
end which makes one sorry. ‘‘Coleridge,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘pointed out to me in his 
works the meaning of the word schwérmerei, 


he became in 1816, and in our juvenile presump- 


posed of loose cinders of all sizes ,heaped lightly 
together, so that at evéry step we sank over shoes 
in cinders very hot tothe touch. Our first object, 
of course, was to get up to the flag-staff, planted by 
the crew of a British vessel on the summit, which 
we accomplished after a steep climb up the sliding 
ashes. When on the top we were nearly to lee_ 
ward of the crater, andthe consequence was that 
the volume of steam that rose from it drove full in 
our faces so strong a sulpharous vapor asto make 
several of the party, including myself, very nearly 
sick. The parton which we were was then the 
highest, and seemed on a rough computation about 
two hundred feet above the sea. The crater was 
some distance below us, round, anc perhaps thirty 
or forty yards across. The level of the water in it 
was from twelve feet to twenty feet below the lip, 
or highest edge of the actual crater. It was much 
discolored and boiling strongly; throwing up quan- 
tities of white steam, with this sulphurous vapor, 
which annoyed us so much. There was apparent- 
ly an underground rush of boiling water from the 
southeast side into the sea, which might be traced 
a long way by its dark color, and at the same place 
a thick volume of steam rose from the, outside of 
the original crater, as if anew one was forming. 
After staying some time upon the top, we went 
down again to the crater, and having examined it, 
adjourned to our boats, and pulled round the south 
side, so as to command a view of the rush of wa- 
ter before mentioned, which came from the island, 
boiling and foaming, and throwing up a quantity 
of white vapor and steam. Nothing canbe more 
singular than the appearance ef this mass of ash- 
es in the middle of the sea. You may form some 
idea of the force of the fire that must have been re- 
quired to form it by considering that it is, as near 
as could be guessed, three-quarters of a mile round, 
and that, where it now stands, former charts give 
soundings in one hundred and thirty fathoms, and 
from the soundings lately made it seems to stand 
on a large base.” 


A CURIOUS LETTER. 

Among the letters of soldiers that will 
make part of our future “literature of the 
war,” is not the following extract worthy of 
a place ? 

‘My Dear Sir,—I am happy of the prib- 
lage in the Congratulation you of my whare 
abouts, Since my decent from Fort 
We parted with the many reluctant Friends 
acquired while sojourning in that memoriable 
place Whare the sick Sought a consoling 
Comforter in desire—and the Wonded a rest- 
ing Stile of Protection in his mutilated afflic- 
tions. Yet you will well know to what ex- 
tant their magnified Anticipation was extend 
ed to the mitigated mind. I should hail 
; with joy a pure motive to recount in some 
| future day the place so closely cemented in 
‘our memory,—so buoyant with hopes—so 
great in the anticipation of our Country 
Records, to recount the former memories in 
Fort Hospital. I have not much 
time to write a lengthy commucation,” &c.. 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


Loxvox, Sept. 31. 

Nothing could have had a more paralysing 
effect upon the secession prophets in Eng- 
land than the triumphant elections in Pent 
sylvania and Ohio. For some weeks every 
issue of the Times prophesied that the ad- 
ministration would be routed in those elec- 
tions ; then lately, getting winks from its two 
American correspondents, it said that the 
elections would be but farces, that the gov- 
ernment intended to browbeat the opposition 
and the decisions be brought about by milita- 
ry force. But now when it comes by way 
of Times correspondents themselves that the 
majorities for Brough and Curtin were high- 
er than the friends of the government antici- 
pated ; and that on visiting the polls in Cin- 
cinnati during the day no military force was 
seen, no coercion, wor disorder, the Zimes 
can only swear at Mr. Chase, like Byron’s 
Jack Bunting, who 
*‘Had nothing else to say and so he swore.” 
The advocates of the extension of suffrage 
have had it poked at them for some time that 
voters were coerced in America; but for 
some days they have met more who were 
willing to encounter them on the topic of 
popular government. Mr. Bright is here, 
attending to business affairs,—for Mr. Bright 
isas much pecuniarily interested in Lanca- 
shire mills and the cotton supply, as any 
Southern sympathiser,—and thinks that the 
elections are better than victories. By the 
way, Mr. Bright was met by some merchant 
in Liverpool the other day who asked him if 

















are over, and all these are told, he recites a 
poem in perfect rhyme which he has composed 
during the sitting! Ram Shandah is, I as- 
sure you, anentirely credible witness, and 
a very clever man every way. 


Meytat Hyorene. By I. Rar, M.D. 
Boston: 


sanity in America. His loog 
with the literature of the subject, his 


—as that peculiar kind of enthusiasm which 
comes of men heaping assent upon assent, 
until they swarm about a thing. You Amer- 
ieans seem to have this schwiirmerei in 
abundance on this slavery question.”” ‘‘Un_ 
doubtedly I replied,”’ ‘‘we have not a think- 
er in America, except Mr. Hawthorne, who 
doesn’t agree with Mr. Wasson.’’ Then 
followed an hour’s conflict which I need not 
repeat ; during all of whieh a voice whis- 
pered in my ear, “To him who has loved 
much, mueh shall be forgiven.” When one 
meets Carlyle and converses with him, it is 
impossible not to love him ; and his horrible 
expressions on this special perversity of his, 
awaken not indignation, but pain. 

The other day I indulged myself in a vis 
it toa somewhat noted Chess-room in this 
city. It was a venerable place, for here in 
old times such men as Stanton and Buckle 
were wont to lead the great Chess tourneys. 
Buckle has now passed away and Stanton has 
abandoned the tourney for the study, being 
yet engaged upon his edition of Shakspeare. 
Of the old players whose names appear in 
classic works on Chess one may yet see here 
oceasionally Boden, Owen, Horwitz and a 
few others. I own it is rather refreshing to 
leave fora little the anxious and flushed po- 
litical and religious circles where heated words 
are flying as to whether Western Powers 
should intervene for Poland, whether Napo- 
leon shall remain in Mexico, when the Amer- 
ican war will end, whether the disappoint- 
ment of Arthur Stanley to be Archbishop of 
Dublin is not the endorsement of the Hssays 
and Reviews by government, and enter here 
where with flashing eyes and red faces men 
are discussing whether red should have 
moved pawn to King’s third, or to his second, 
or whether white had really touched his 
bishop and must be made to move. 

Here are all the shocks of armies, and the 
wrath of opposing kings, =e it were 
on one’s thumb-nail. Here are Poles for- 
getting the agonies of the Zamoyski palace, 
and Freneh forgetting the writhing of their 
tongue-locked people,—living in that remote 
realm where Caissa reigns. Perhapsat such 
a time they should, like Alexander, be 
ashamed of their interest in this game. It 
may be, I think, put to Mr. Paul Morphy’s 
credit, that he has lately been beaten several 
times, in Paris where he now is, by St. 
Amant and others whom he conquered with 
ease before the war in America broke out. 
Whilst on this subject let me tell you of a 
wonderful Chess Player, an account of whose 
performances I received lately from a distin- 
guished and learned Hindoo Pundit here, 
Ram Shandah Bal Chreshni. The Chess Play- 
er came from Madras to Bombay where Ram 
Shandah saw him. He is between 45 and 
50 years of age. He plays several games,— 
three, if I remember,—blindfold, and wins 
them. At the same time plays a game of 
cards,—there are 120 different cards in a 
Hindoo pack,—and wins. At the time when 
these games are going on he is given orally 


examples. His previous book. ‘‘The Medi- 
ical Jurisprudence of Insanity” has passed 
through several editions, and become the 
standard work on ‘a very important subject. 
The volume before us does not pretend to be 
so complete and professional ; yet for the 
general reader its value is none the less. 
By way of preface, Dr. Ray says,— 

The present work is not offered as a systematic 
treatise on Mental Hygiene. Its purpose is mainly 
to expose the mischievous effects of many prac- 
tices and customs prevalent in modern society, and 
present some practical suggestions relative to the 
attainment of mental soundness and vigor. If it 
shall lead, in any degree, to serious reflection and 
amendment, its object will have been well accom- 
lished. 

In carrying out this purpose, the author 
divides his work into five chapters, wherein 
he considers mental health as affected, 1st, 
By the Organic Condition of the Brain; 
2nd, By Physical fnfluences acting on the 
Brain ; 3rd, By Mental Influences; 4th, 
By the Practices of the Times; 5th, By 
Tendency to Disease. It it will at once be 
seen that of these five considerations, three 
relate directly to the brain as the organ of 
the mind ; and accordingly we find the book 
opening with remarks on the dependence of 
the mind on that organ. With characteris 
tic caution, and by a quick turn Dr. Ray 
saves himself from an unqualified assent to 
the doctrines of phrenology, towards which 
he displays an evident leaning. 
indeed, is Dr. Ray’s mental peculiarity. 
Dr. Walker in metaphysics and politics is 
not more careful to “‘lay it down, first on one 
side, and then on the other,” than Dr. Ray 


perhaps, but one exception to this,—it is 


mission, his favorite thesis. 





| into regions of certainty, 
Where not a wave of trouble rolls 
| Across his peaceful breast. 
And it must be confessed that in answer- 
ing the objections of Buckle, our author 
does present an array of facts and arguments 


| which are hard to resist. 


‘either to Buckle or to Dr. Ray, and that | 


long and careful colléctions of facts must be 
made, and made if possible, with no predis- 
| posing theory in view, before the true infer- 
ences can be seen. 


from the accumulated experience of many 
years in circumstances favorable to a correct 
judgment, cannot fail to have great weight 
with all who read it. Exercise and recrea- 


enthusiast, who perbaps cannot digest a baked 
apple, and thinks that is the normal condi- 
tion of the human stomach,—but with the 
wise earnestness of well considered opinions. 
This chapter and, indeed the whole book can 
hardly be commended too warmly to the at- 
tention of our countrymen. 

It remains to speak of the style of the | 


Ray has hardly risen to the graceful clearness | 
and wit of his senior in the profession, 
Jacob Bigelow, but there is something in his | 
style which reminds one of that writer of too 
few books. 
sational essayist, he pursues the even tenor of 
bis thought through pleasant windings of 
rhetoric, not untouched with humor. In his | 
“‘Jurispradence of Insanity,’’ after speaking 
of some absurd legal decision made by a_ 
great English authority he says with inimita- | 
ble humor, ‘‘This is certainly very plain, | 
and it must be the fault of the lunatic if he 

does not understand it.” Add to these | 
charms of style, a genial humane way of | 
viewing every subject, in which he certainly | 
has the advantage of Dr. Bigelow, and you 

have a writer who can convey instruction 

without fatiguing, censure without provok- | 
ing, and refutation without your perceiving | 
that you have lost the argument. 
Dr. Ray, it may be added, has been for | 


He has little of the modern sen- | 


sixteen years the superintendent of the But- | 
ler Hospital for the Insane at Providence, 
and manages that model institution with great | 
skill and benevolence. He is past the me- | 
ridian of a life spent in the service of man- , 





sums of multiplication to the extent of ‘five | 


rect result. 
about one hundred words, each word being | 
numbered, is given to him irregularly (35 ¢/, 
92 but, 61 pitcher etc.,) and he gives the | 
whole sentence. During the games a bell is | 
touched every one or two seconds, and 


these too he counts. And after the games 


M. D.C. 
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Ticknor and Fields. (pp. 
338.) 


Dr. Ray is now the great authority on In- 


' 








took place in 1715, the same year with his 
more illustrious namesake, Bishop Burnet, 


he did not think that Mr. Sumner’s speech 
was barsh and unjust. ‘‘Yes,”’ replied Mr. 


sive acquaintance with the Asylums 





E 


'In Warn Trug, anv oTHER Porms. By Joun 


scholar. Nor has he earned this 


Greentear Watrrter.® Boston: Tick- | 
norand Fields. (pp. 152.) 


Woodward and Bell have been the illustrious | 


Caution, 


is in medicine and jurisprudence. There is, | 


when he is treating of Hereditary Trans- 
Here his doubts 
are scarcely perceived, he pulls up his wind- | 
ward anchor and sails away before the gale 


On several points, | 
however there is reason to believe that the | 
truth bas not yet been entirely revealed, | 


In his chapter on Physical Influences, the | 
author gives advice, which coming as it does | 


tion, food and drink, work and sleep are here | 
discussed, not with the eager violence of an | 


ce ° . ? t e : x 
book,—a point deserving great praise. Dr | called upon to congratulate the North Am- 


Dr. | 
| and Mr. Norton, is yet to be seen. 


“Safe from the wolf's black jaw and the dull ass’s 
hoof.” 

When it was reckoned fanatical’ to-ge- 
nounce slavery, he cried out against it, and 
his trumpet has given forth no unecertain 
sound in all our long conflict with that mon- 
ster. 
This last collection of poems is marked by 
the same peculiarities which have distinguish- 
ed his former books, except that in his later 
poems we find less fire and more reflection. 
He is, as he declares himself, in the autumn 
of his powers; he no longer loves to de- 
nounce, but is too willing to aecept the bad 
plea of expediency for acts which he would 
once have inveighed against. But his.b 
is no less true than of old, and some of the 
poems here printed are almost in his ancient 
manner, as, for example, the paraphrase of 
Luther’s Hymn. The poems of nature and 
the ballad poems are among the best that he 
has ever printed. We must protest against 
Ticknor’s custom of annexing a catalogue of 
books to a volume of poems as is here done. 





Luysrorp Lanz, Or, Axoraer Hetesr 
From Nortu Carouna. By tur. Rev. 
Wituiam G. Hawkins. Boston; Orosby 

and Nichols. 

| his is the history of a North Carolina slave, 
| who by his industry and economy made him- 
| self free. Together with this we have many 
| details of the war and other matters bearing 
upon Slavery. We cannot praise the style 
| of the work, yet it is not wanting in curious 
| and interesting particulars of Southern life. 
| As a compilation it is lacking in coherence 
| and discriminates selection. It is well print- 
| ed and will doubtless find readers. 





| 
| 
\ 





Tue Lost Bank 
Ware's Tremprtaton. 
Woon. Philadelphia: 
son and Brother. 

The Post and other papers have complain- 
| ed that these are inferior to the average of 
Mrs. Wood’s stories. We cannot think so. 
On the contrary there is about them a sim- 
plicity and directness which plewe us more 
than the long drawn plots and mysteries of 
her two volume novels. 


Note, anp Martyn 
By Mrs. Henry 
T. B. Peter- 





Tue Curisti1an Examiner for November 
keeps up to our praises of two months ago. 
| It contains an important review of Renan’s 

Life of Jesus ; an essay of much interest 
on Ulric Von Hutten, the friend of Erasmus 
| and Luther, and the main author of that mir- 
| icle of wit, the Zpistole Obseurorum Vir- 
| orum ; a good review of Phillips by Mr. 


| Wasson, a severe rebuke of Charles Kings- 
ley by his countryman, Mr. Calthrop, and 
several other articles of high value. Its no- 
tices of new books also are well done and in 
the maiu just. We observe that the Spring- 
field Republican makes the mistake of as- 
cribing the paper on Kingsley to Mr. Ever- 
ett, Junior, whose style it no more resem- 
| bles than it does that of Timothy Titcomb. 
We could wish that the merits of the Zxam- 
| iner would incite some of our other Reviews 
| and Magazines to a noble emulation, and we 


| suspect that such will be the case, for it is 
announced that the North American is 


| about to pass into the hands of Messrs. 


Lowell and Norton. Whether we shall be 


erican, or to condole with Professor Lowell 
It may 


| be that the Review is growing bigger, or that 


its new editors are growing less. Has Pro- 
fessor Lowell said of the North American as 
Lord Holland did of the Treasury, that ‘‘he 
had served up to tt, and would have it ’’? 
There was atime when he and that res- 
pectable but narrow minded Quarterly were 
as far separated as tne Poles—from the Rus- 
sians, Which has changed, or have both? 
Has the North American advanced, or has 
Lowell fallen back? We shall soon see. [f 
Joel Parker and Professor Bowen are at 
once excluded from their old curriculum, if 
wit and candor take the place of common 
place wisdom and blind prejudice, if some 
effort is made to give this ancient Review a 
charaeter corresponding to its name, then we 
shall be sure that the talents of Norton and 
the humor of Lowell have not been sacrificed 


| to the shades of complacent dullness. Mean- 
| while we will hope for the best, and wait for 


the next number of the North American with 


| an unusual interest. 


Tue ContixentaL Monruty for Novem- 


kind, without ostentation, and without dis- | hak i Ietter. then on: 2 vend 
figures (e. g. 9397x8999) and gives the cor- | content, which too often attend the labors of | three articles of much interest, —tl 
At the same time a sentence of | our benefactors. 


| of Gen. Milroy’s escape from Winchester— 
the ‘‘Assizes of Jerusalem,” and ‘“Extra- 


territoriality in China,”—though we could 


| suggest a better title for this Jast. A word 


The publication of a new volume by Whit- | of nine syllables is a formidable thing, and 


His verses are | 


he | tier is always an event to be noticed, even | should not be lightly used. Mr. F. P. Stan- 
gives the number of times it bas been touch- | when, as now, scarcely any of the poems | ton’s defence of Gen. Milroy has been re- 
ed. A man stands behind him and throws | which it contains are new to the public. This | cently endorsed by President Lincoln, and 
little pebbles, one by one, against his back ;! true poet, or rather balladist of Masgachn-| may be cousidered as embodying the main 
setts, has won a reputation so universal, and | facts. As the Commonwealth, with other 
deserves it so well, that of the great public | journals, fell into the error of blaming Gen. 
who read poetry at all, there will be few, at | Milroy, we are now glad to say that we were 
least in New England who do not keep ac- | wrong. 

count of his thin volumes. 
read by the cottage fireside, recited in the | laws of the kingdom of Jerusalem are ex- 
schools, declaimed from pulpit and platform, | tremely curious, and throw light on a period 
sung in the camp, and spread abroad on the | of history but little known. 

wings of the all pervading newspaper. He | 
divides with Longfellow the praise 
most popular of our poets, though in Europe | eign relations of China. 

his fame hardly equals that of the Cambridge | The other articles have less merit—some 
popalarity | of them little or none. We rejoice that Mrs. 
by any compliance with the baser require- | Martha W. Cook has got safely through ber 
ments of a popular tribunal. He has sung! “First Volume” of ‘Reason, Rhyme and 


Mr. Ten Broeck’s citations from the old 


Dr. Maegowan’s Chinese article is a re- 


of the , view of some of the recent events in the for- 
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HOW TO WIPE OUT THE SLAVOORAOY. 


Not a reader of this sheet can doubt that 
“it must be done before this rebellion can be 
at an end. Itis not to be done by procla- 
mations or protocols or treaties. All these, 
especially proclamations of liberty, are good 
enough in tkeir place, and as far as they go, 
and as far as it is possible for them to go. 
But saying what we mean to do is not doing 
it. Were we to get a treaty of peace from 
Jeff. Davis and his cabinet, countersigned 


Itiply 
will whiten with heavier 


crops than human chattelism ever produced, and 


ed with civilization, will roll down the wool of 
sheep in clouds.” 


been conspiring a dearth of cotton as well as 


| the death of republicanism. Their game is 


and always was to monopolize the world’s 
cotton land lest free labor, getting hold of 
some of it, with the aid of machinery should 
make cotton too cheap, and thus destroy their 
barbarous power and glory. A few figures 
from their own DeBow—good enough as a 
witness when his facts go against his system— 
will serve to show at once what cotton-land is 
capable of, and what slavery has done with 
it. 

These figures are from the census of 1850, 
as we have not before us those of 1860 ap- 
plying to counties. Let us first take a doz 
en of the cotton counties of Georgia, includ 
ing under the head of gtain, the potatoes of 








both kinds and in some counties a little rice. 
Counties, Population. Grain. Cotton. 
Whites. Slaves. Bushels, Bales. 

10,882 825,988 19,175 
8,272 647,961 11,336 

8,266 721,013 

7,806 689,106 
9,924 922,688 

6,279 582,465 
6,908 254,602 
10,170 1,068,812 
7,094. 591,117 
7,468 476,099 
7,373 975,617 
Wilkes 8,281 681,834 12,024 
Total 56,888 97,173 8,887,247 154,657 

The improved land in these counties in 
1850 was returned as 1,566,019 acres. The 
cotton is reckoned by bales of 400 pounds 
each, free of seed. De Bow gives the aver- 
age crop of cotton ia the seed in Georgia at 
500 pounds per acre, and supposing the seed 
to be sixty per cent, of the weight, it should 
take only 309,314 acres of land to raise the 
entire crop of 61,862,800 pounds of ginned 
cotton, leaving 1,256,705 acres for the grain 
destruction of the national government, and and potatoes, or more than an acre for every 
wrested from the rebel clutch the territory | seven bushels. As this grain is nearly all 
of several States? Not by moral force, cer-| Indian corn and sweet potatoes, and the 
tainly, unless it was the moral force of aj stock of animals is very small, this allowance 
precious few men. ‘There is no moral force of land is obviously ample. Yet the grain 
against slavery except where the slave’s right | crop in¢hese counties is almost as great in 
to liberty and equality before the law is ful-| proportion to the land and greater in propor- 
ly admitted, as against any statute, constitu- | tion to the population than the average of the 
tion or human treaty whatsoever. Therefore State, the average for other crops after de- 
moral force against slavery and rebellion is ducting the cotton land for the whole State 
only just now beginning to exist. At the! being an acre for eight and a half bushels, 
outbreak of the rebellion the rebel conspira-| and forty nine bushels to each inhabitant, 
tors had stolen and put in position nearly all | while in the above counties the average for 
the physical force of the nation readily avail-| other crops than cotton is an acre for six and 
able for war. The civilization of the coun-, two third bushels and fifty-four bushels. for 
try was on the profoundest peace footing and | cach inhabitant. 
fast asloep at that. The barbarism was all/ Again let us take a few cotton édunties in 
armed, equipped and ready in heart and 
hand to strike. While civilization was still 
sound asleep, dreaming of the most lucrative 
compromises, it struck the first blow at the 
first republic of the world, and if it had had 
the military good sense to strike at the bead in- 
stead of the groin, it would have struck a 
death blow. 

After the first foul blow, of course civili- 
zation was awake, and it has saved itself thus 
far because the forces of the universe—brute 
forces—are naturally on the side of knowl- 


_ by every Governor of every rebel State, 
granting the freedom of every slave and quit 
- claiming slavery and the State right to make 
_ it forever, it alone would only give us or 
“rather the slavocracy a turn. The rebel- 
lion would still burn under its embers and 
bide its time for re-welding the chains. The 
great work must succeed the right words, 
and the vital point in this war with barbarism, 
is, that wrong words shall not prevent the 
right work. The slavocracy never could be 
safely trusted, even before the rebellion, 
much less can it ever be trusted after it. 
Oaths binding it to keep the peace are not 
worth so many straws. It must be made in- 
capable of ever breaking it. It must in fact 
be wiped out, so that there shall cxist noth- 
ing of it and no place for it to grow. How 
is this to be done? By the forces of the 
universe—brute forces, if any one pleases 
to call them so, as well as moral forces. 
How have we thus far resisted the on- 
slaught of the slavocracy, prevented the 


11,874 
19,862 
9,000 
5,447 
15,012 
11,541 
8,621 
19,165 


Liberty 
Monroe...... 6,810 


Stewart 








ned cotton, with the same allowance for the 
weight of the seed, would be 260 pounds per 


acre. 

Counties. Cotton. 
Bales 
17,473 
20,795 
16,193 
14,863 
12,555 
26,381 


Grain. 
Bushels. 
898,460 
661,334 
565,623 
1,094,891 
1,055,949 
13,260 571,774 
10,349 766,237 22,052 


Total 27,028 85,113 5,108,768 130,312 


Population. 
Whites. Slaves. 
14,395 
11,450 
10,493 
13,848 
11,323 


3,449 
2,684 
4,828 





12,600 | 


Mississippi, where the,average yield of gin- | 


edge, law, order and honesty. It saved it- 
self by having more stEAM-PowER, and _bet- 
ter knowing how to use it. He that makes 
steam engines knows better than he who bor- 
rows or steals, how to use them. Our greater 
command of steam and macbine shops; has 
not only enabled us better to feed ourselves 
at home, but to increase day by day our ad- 
vantage over the rebels even on the very soil 
they so insolently claim as their own.. Mean- 
time, moral force, the greatest of all forces 


The improved Jand in these counties in 
1850 was 709,831 acres, of which it would 
take only 200,480 acres to raise the cotton, 


leaving 509,351 acres for the other crops, or | 


an acre for 10 bushels. 

It is manifest enough from these figures 
that the cotton region which has been so mo- 
nopolized and abused by slavery, is capable 
of producing vastly more both of cotton and 
corn than it ever has done. The majority of 
its population is of course loyal. But it is 




















ce 


in Maryland, any more than Gen. Dix in Massa- 


chusetts; nor does the presence of ‘evil-disposed 
persons’ in Maryland give to the former any more 
justification for his procee than the presence 
in Massachusetts of Disunionists like Wendell 
Phillips would authorize the latter so to supple- 


+ Now the Dixie. slaveholders have always-}ment the code of that State as to require a test 


oath as the condition of suffrage. It is known 
that a large proportion of the Republican partv in 
Massachusetts hold opinions which, in the estima- 
tion of the Postmaster General, make them practi- 
cally ‘aiders and abettors of the confederates.’ 
We entirely concur in this view, but we should not 
look for an instant with any favor on the orders of 
any military commander who should prescribe a 
test oath not required by the law of Massachusetts 
for the purpose of purging the polls of such dis- 
loyal voters.”’ 

We have never yet heard any truly loyal 
citizen object to taking the oath of allegiance 
as a “test oath.” We are perfectly sure no 
loyal citizen of Massachusetts, least of all 
Wendell Phillips, would object. Sucha test 
might have glightly diminished Mr. Payne’s 
vote ; but no true friend of the government 
would have complained, still less, would 
have made it the pretext of an attack upon 
the President, in the interests of the rebel- 
lion. 

“A large portion of the Republican party 
of Massachusetts hold opinions which, in the 
estimation of the Postmaster General, make 
them practically ‘‘aiders and abettors of tac 
confederates.’’ So much the worse for the 
Post Master General; and so much the bet- 
ter for the Republicans of Massachusetts, and 
especially, so much the better as the Presi- 
dent agrees with us, certainly so far as to al- 
low us to vote without the test oath, and dif- 
fers entirely from his Postmaster General. 

The truth is, the Jntelligencer and Mont- 
gomery Blair are practically acting in the in- 
terests of this rebellion. There is not a truly 
loyal man in the country who does not know, 
that if Montgomery Blair’s policy and the 
Inteltgencer’s should be carried out in the 
Border States, a shout of joy would go up 
through all rebeldom, hailing its adoption as 
a long lease to their waning life ; and that 
if the policy of Massachusetts should prevail 
| throughout the Border States, slavery and 
| the rebellion would die together. 


NORTHERN TWADDLE IN DELAWARE. 


| Hon. Henry J. Raymond has been down 
| to Wilmington, Delaware, and has made there 
| a speech on the state of the country. The 
_Hon. Mr. Raymond discusses arbitrary ar- 
| rests, and emancipation, and reconstruction, 
| and the position of the administration and 
| various other matters in a lengthy but not 
| very entertaining way. We gather from his 
| speech, however, what indeed we knew be- 
| fore, that Mr. Raymond is an bumble fol- 
| lower of that school of political twaddlers of 
| which Secretary Seward and the Postmaster 
, General are the leaders. Raymond is how- 
ever an abler man than Blair,—we must do 
him the justice to say that. Seward’s Auburn 
speech, which we noticed last week, contains 
in a brief space, all that Mr. Raymond has 
said in nine or ten columns. But Seward 
chose a more suitable place for the utterance 
of his mischievous twaddle, than did Blair 
; and Raymond. The people of Maryland and 
| Delaware are in earnest. Maryland repu- 
| diated Blair by 25,000 majority, and Ray. 
| mond we think must have been taken aback 
| by a voice which interrupted his argument 

that Lincoln did not mean to abolish slavery 

but only to save the Union, by shouting out, 
| “But we in Delaware want slavery abol. 
ished !”’ The fact is, thé loyal menof Mary. 
| land, and Delaware, and Missouri, and Ten- 
| nessee, and Louisiana, (ay, and Kentucky) 
| are abolitionists ; and conservative twaddlers 
| who go down to convince them that President 
| Lincoln does not mean in good faith to help 
; them abolish slavery by standing by the 
| Proclayation of Emancipation, do a great 











in the end, for i only ean guide all other | more profitable just now in the army than in | geal more harm than good. Let the twad. 


forces to any good purpose, is beginning to 
exert itself. Itis not only fairly born, but 
has begun to open its eyes. It is as com- 
fortable as could be expected, and we may 
dismiss all anxiety as to its life and growth. 
We will not now inflict any more discussion 
about that. 

But how about the physical forces? We 
don’t mean the gunpowder, or the wedge in 
the shape of the bayonet. The Government | 
is wide awake about that sort. But God and | 
all the forces of the Universe, if we only 
know it, are on our side, and what does that 
mean ? Will the reader forgive us for quot- 
ing a little from an afticle that appeared in 
the Adantic Monthly a litfletbefore the re- 
bellion, to wit, in June 1858—and excited 
no little interest’ at the time among cotton 
planting slaveholders, as the publishers of 
the Atlantic can testify ? 











the cotton field. In the progress of the war 


this cotton land is coming into the possession | 
What shall be | 


of the federal government. 
done with it? Our answer is, have it plowed 
by the best machinery driven by steam, and 
attended by free-labor. Steam cultivation is 
yet experimental, it is true, in this country, 
but in England it has proved a practical suc- 
cess. We have not to day space for the de- 
tails of this success, and if we had they 
might prove too dry for our readers. The 
success, however, among the highly conserva- 
dive agriculturists of the mother country 
we pledge ourselves is an accomplished fact. 
If so, where human labor is over abundant, 
and the staple is wheat, what may not be 
done-where labor is scarce, and the staple cot- 
ton, for which the world is ready to pay 50 
cents a pound? It may be questionable 
whether the government can itself occupy the 


, dlers keep out of the Border States. 


ALL HAIL MISSOURI! 


| The Legislature of Missouri bas elected B. 
Gratz Brown, and Joun B. Henperson to 
the Senate of the United States ; the former 
| to the short term, and the latter to the long 
| term. Mr. Brown is one of the leaders of 
| the Missouri Radicals. Those who watched 
| the course of the St. Louis Democrat with 
, pride and admiration from the days of the 
| early sguggles of Benton with the nullifiers, 
| down through the Kansas struggle to these 
| later and more prosperous times, will remem- 
| ber that the pen and voice of Gratz Brown 
| have been among the most potent means by 
| which anti-slavery has won its great victory. 
No more worthy soldier of the anti-slavery 
| army exists in the whole country. Mr. Hen- 
| derson is a more conservative man, but is an 





: grief, to apply to him (Col. Lee,) or, in case 








bow hold, a decree which bas lawfully put an end 


fortunes of warh tb should ever come to/| to a barbarous system. This iniquity is not 
te be restored,even at an invitation from 


Auburn. It is not to be recloaked with pow- 
er even by the diplomacy of a Cabinet min- 
ister. Imagine with what surprise this 
specch will be read in England; After the 
British taunts that the American Govern- 


Col. Godwin and his entire brigade were tak- | Ment has no serious intent to abolish slavery 
—no heart in its own Proclamation—how 


en prisoners and be is now in Capitol Prison. | wil] Mr. Seward’s words be explained? We 
A few days ago he wrote to Col. Lee that the | will explain them. They are the utterances 
contingency suggested in Lee’s note to him of a man who once spoke for a great party, 
had occurred. Col. Lee at once wrote to, but who now speaks only for himself. Mr. 
the Wee De partment, stating the facts re- Seward is no longer a representative man. 
specting Col. Godwin’s treatment of our 
prisoners and suggesting such mitigation of 
the hardships of confinement as the rules 
of the service and the usages of honorable 
warfare would allow. Such occurrences 
smooth the wrinkled front of war. 


THE HAZARDS OF WAR. 


We give below a tabular statement from 
official records in the Adjutant General’s of- | 
fice, of the losses in our nine months regi- 
ments during their term ef service. It will 
be observed, we think with some surprise, that 


of bis death, to Mrs. Lee and give him an op- 
portunity to reciprocate the favors he had 
received at Richmond. 

In the late battle at Rappahannock Bridge 





countrymen who used to hang upon his words 
with enthusiastic delight. He has fallen 
lower in the estimation of his party than any 
other man who ever held a high station in it. 
Once the father of this party, he has become 
its prodigal son. Once its oracle, he has 
| become its outcast. His former friends, bis 
own State, the great body of the people, all 
have lost their old fine feeling for this chang- 
ed and sinking man. All the elections—in 
all the loyal States—express the one mind of 
the people, saying, Shut the door now and 
forever against slavery! Mr. Seward replies, 
in a feeble strain at Auburn, No: open the 
door, and let slavery re-enter! Missouri, 





He has forfeited the confidence of his fellow- | 


in the fifteen regiments and one company 
from which the returns have been made, the 
loss by the casualties of battle was less than 
four-fifths of ene-per cent., that is, seventy- 
seven to a regiment, or between seven and 
eight to a company. The deaths by sickness 
amount to four and three tenths of one per 
cent ; that is, forty-three to a regiment or 
four and a fraction to a company. Of these 
deaths, a portion, say one-quarter would 
have occurred if the subjects had been at 
home ; and nearly all of them were the re- 
sult of causes entirely within the control of 
the men themselves. 

These figures will strike most people with 
surprise. We have heard so often of regi- 
ments ‘‘cut to pieces,” of whole companies 
swept away by tM&terrific fire of the enemy, 
that we have come to think of many of our 
brave regiments as pfactically annihilated. 
We see how mistaken we were, and we see, 
too, that the hazards of the service are very 
much less than we have been accustomed to 
suppose. ‘ 

This consideration affects very materially 
the question of volunteering *for future ser 
vice. We are of those who believe that the 
heavy battles of this war are over. There 
can be no mistake, we think, about the fact 
that it is getting to be extremely difficult for 
the confederate government to feed and clothe 
organized armies in the field. This difficulty 
must steadily increase ; until, with a vigor 
ous purpose on the part of our government 
for recruiting colored soldiers, followed and 
enforced by such a policy as shall assure 
them of just treatment, the supplies for the 
rebel army must be cut off, and disorganiza- 
tion and disintegration must follow. The bat- 
tles of the future are mainly to be fought by 
soldiers from the South—white and colored ; 
Northern soldiers will have but little to do 


except to garrison the Border States. 
DIED AND KILLED IN SEVENTEEN MASSACHU- 
SETTS NINE MONTHS REGIMENTS. 


Killed and 
Regiment. died of 


Wounds. 


Died. Total. 


15 


-_ 


Maryland, and Tennessee all see that the 
time has passed for compromises, and are 
saying, Down with slaveryj Mr. Seward 
pitifully replies, No: up with it! But one 
man’s voice is nothing among a million— 
and Mr. Seward’s speech is nothing against 
the will of all the North. 


HIRED LABOR ON SOUTHERN PLANTA- 
TIONS. 


Report by Adjutant-General Thomas of His 
Observations— Great Success of the Ex- 
periment. 


Natcuez, Miss., Oct. 15, 1863. 

Sir: I recently passed a few days at Good- 
rich’s Landing, Louisiana, 50 miles above 
Vicksburg, one of my purposes being to as- 
certain the condition of the head plantations— 
to what extent the cultivation of cotton had 
been carried, and especially to know whether 
the cultivation of plantations could not be 
carried on as well by hired freemen as by 
slaves. The gathering of cotton is now in 
full operation, and it may be too soon to re- 
port fully the result. But the facts in my 
possession are sufficient for a judgment on 
the experiment as previously reported. The 
season had advanced fully two months from 
the time cotton should have been planted, 
which was unavoidable, though the system 
was put into operation as soon after my com- 
ing to this country as was possible. ‘The les- 
sees, therefore, labored under great disadvan- 
tages in this respect, for most of them had 
first to run the furrow to plant the seed, then 
plant their corn, relying on subsequent 
time to break up the ground between the fur- 
rows of cotton and exterminate the weeds. 
The necessity of withdrawing the troops from 
Louisiana to augment the forces operating 
against Vicksburg kept the line of planta- 
tions, some sixty in all, without adequate 
protection when the rebels made the attack 
on Miliken’s Bend, where they were signally 
defeated, and made raids on the plantations, 
scattering and driving off the negroes and 
stock. This occurred at the time when it 
was important to cultivate the crops. Some 





lected and be induced to recommence work. 

The consequence was, fully one-half of the 
crops were not worked at all, and in other 
cases, where some work was done, the weeds 
and plants had to grow up together, the ill 
weed overtopping the cotton gs The ar- 
my worm attacked all the late cotton, de- 
stroying from one-fourth to a third of the crop. 
Still, under all these disadvantages, not one 
of the lessees will lose money, but all derive 
a profit. 1 know that they are satisfied with 
the experiment ; all desire the re-lease for 
another year. The negro lessees, of whom 
there are some fifteen, will make from four or 


time elapsed before the hands could be col-’ 


There is a great deal of hard military work to 
be done ere the reorganization of Louisiana 
is effected on an equitable or -s basis. 

The work would have been accomplished long | 
ago had General Banks been furnished a suff- | 


sin fre dt ih; bt ee, any |g of ick trp progrening mon prom 
the affections of the people, has hed cas of| singly. The prejudices against their em- 
gisremenepetats ets BEEN pieny, ployment are being rapidly dispelled fromthe 
| af & a by ‘the ‘apparent indit-| minds of the inhabitants of the State. It 
ioe of Secretary Stanton avd his tacit ne- | has been determined by the Presi aiat dnd 
Re a An Neomnens of the depart his advisers to make the African troops a part 


ment. When th i 
Peele ea the proper time comes for the | | - ourregular army. The following order 


| reorganizatior of Louisiana, when the people | 

| who own the soil determine to uphold feder-| ——— — ee d, 

| al authority, then General Banks proposes | C ne dl Afri ale = H d “I agg 
to make military operations second to those °'PS © 4 mT pa ob es “e 

| of the civil authorities, the garrisons will be “~’ 1863. o am compuance wih Epectal 

| removed from towns and cities, and the peo- | Orders, No. 231, Headquarters, Department 

| ple allowed to follow the peaceful arts of of the Gulf, September 16, 1868, the first 
bad od somerset the ci Ent eines fry of ihe Corp 

cers. ntil then Louisiana wants no more “.~ : : sf 

attempts such as the one that I have alluded Y!!0"S of two brigades each, as follows :— 

to. But, while this election scheme has fal- | ‘ tongs Bed aged 

len under the pressure of its dead weight Brig. Gen. D. Ullmann Commander. 

and inutility, the few pro-slavery men among Foe Bp es ce 

its authors have only retired to supply the Ist regiment of infantry. 

apparent defects not anticipated uot « few | af regiment of infantry. 

days before the proposed election. They  ?¢ regiment of infantry. 

still are laboring under the hallucination of | 11th regiment of infantry. 

| re-establishing slavery as it was in Louisiana,, !th regiment of infantry. 

| They hope, by restoring the old constitution sire pee 

and the old laws, to restore also the old sys- | 4th regiment of infantry. 

tem of negro slavery. There was a time, | ith regiment of infantry. 

since the war commenced, when this mighi | . th regiment of infantry. 

have been done ; but circumstances alter ca- 9th regiment of infantry. 

ses. Two years and more of sanguinary war- | 10th regiment of infantry. 

fare have worked a change in the minds of | - teanetbee thotcor 

the country, and we have adopted measures | No Commander assigned. 

that have put the reorganization of the Union —_- Or ancl setae ea 

and the States as they were out of the ques-| th regiment of infantry. 

tion. It was once the hope of the conserva- 13th regiment of infantry. 

tive party of the North to see the country re-| 14th regiment of infanfry. 

united and the sovereignty of the States in, 15th regiment of infantry. 

their proper sphere respected. Slavery was | 16th regiment of infantry. 

one of the great principles of the Southern | PS Seago ggaa 

States ; in fact, it was their all in all; but | 6th regiment of infantry. 

since we have put arms in the hands of the 1ith regiment of infantry. 

once fettered negroes, and taught them that, 18th regiment of infantry. 

oe are ~ - sight of rer and man as' ion eet or 

good asthe white race, they have added ~~ ; var 

| their own theories of their rights, and have | bins hig es will . gana = 
r: he thousand negroes are now in ar em ‘ = ‘0 

in the United States, nad that oaks 7 is artillery _: hereby made, viz ‘—Battery 

daily augmenting. The idea that these men | G, Fifth United States artillery, to the First 


can never attain to the proficiency of arms | division Corps d’Afrique ; Second Vermont 


equal to the Anglo-Saxon is an exploded Battery, to the Second Division Corps 
idea dispelled by their desperate courage on d'Afrique. Baer : 

the battle fields of Port Hudson, Miliken’s, By command of Brig. Gen. Gro. L. An- 
Bend, Florida, and in the seige of South , P®EWS- 

Carolina. In all the sanguinary affairs they | Gro. B. Harsreap, Capt. and A. A. G. 
have shown themselves the peers of their, A meeting was held on Monday evening 
white associates. With these facts promi-| at Clinton Hall, New York city, in response 
nent to our view, what would be the result! to a call signed by Major-General Sickles, 
were peace to be attained by the attempt to Peter Cooper, and others, to inaugurate 
restore slavery as it was and return these measures for the raising of negro soldiers. 
negro soldiers to their masters? The very General Wm. K. Strong was called to the 
| declaration that such a measure had been de- | chair, and Messrs. Francis and O'Reilly acted 
termined on would convert these men into 8 seerctaries. General Strong, upon assum- 
| fiends, and a war of extermination of the ing the chair, referred to some of his ex- 
| whites would be instituted that would em- | periences while acting in a militarv capacity 
| brace in its victims not only the murder of, at the West and his observation of the effect 
old men, but women and children, and every of the rebellion upon slavery, stating that 
one that asserted that they had Southern | the institution there had received a death- 
blood in their veins. The negro then would | blow. 

display a desferate courage that is now la- Resolutions were then offered and adopted 
‘tent. As they are educated in theart of war to the effect that their first object should be 
| this hate becomes more and more apparent. to get as many men as possible ; that colored 
Under these circumstances the sooner the *oldiers, as well as white, should be counted 
inhabitants of this State dismiss the hope of in filling up our quota; that all should be 
the reorganization of Louisiana or any other equally paid for their services ; that inasmuch 
rebel State on the basis of a re-establishment 28 the government had refused to raise color- 
of slavery, the better. It can never be. It ed troops in this State, a committee be ap- 
has received a fatal blow which will eventu-| pointed to ask authority of the President for 
ate in making this country free from the that purpose, and that these colored troops be 
curse of slaves and slavery. A short de- credited to our quota; that the committee 
liberation on this subject by those who closely should also attempt to secure bounties to ne- 
observe transpiring events cannot but lead | gro soldiers as well as others ; that bounties 
to the conclusions I have advanced. should be paid to negroes here asin Mary- 


r OIPATION IN YLAND. land ; and that Congress be memoralized: to 


pass laws that might be necessary for these 
The great revolution which is at this mo- objects. Brief addresses were made, and the 

ment carrying the State of Maryland forward | meeting adjourned.—. Y. World. 

to emancipation is the most wonderful event | 

of the year 1863. ‘Your correspondent had 


New Orleans correspondence of the N. Y¥. Herald. 
Intelligence from Port Hudson bas been 
received, from which I Jearn that the recruit- 




















Montcomery Buarr.—The Washington 
correspondent of the Anti Slavery Standard 


THE RECRUITING OF COLORED 80L-g 
DIERS 


five bales up to, in one case one hundred and 


_ 
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have raised for themselves, owing to better 

cultivation, is of a higher grade than that of 

the white lessees. Some of the negroes have 

cultivated by themselves and families, while 

0 others have employed their fellow-freedmen. 

il The freedmen have all worked for wages ac- 

96 157 | cording to a seale fixed upon by the Board of 

-— -— | Commissioners, and ata higher rate, I un- 

Totals... .662 117 779 

Nineteen companies to be heard from, which in 

the same proportion, increase the total of deaths to 
77. 


MR. SEWARD’S SPEECH AT AUBURN. 


From the Independent. 

When a man ina public station speaks 
now of making terms with slavery, of giving 
it guarantees, of restoring it in whole or in 
part, he is unworthy of his place, even 
though he hold a seat in the Cabinet. What 
shall be said of the following sentiment 
which dropped from the lips of a man who, 
when his blood was younger, spoke better 
things ? 

“The insurrection will perish under military 
power, necessarily and therefore lawfully exer- 
cised, and slavery will perish with it. Neverthe-| Tiey are perfectly contented, and look for- 
less I am willing that the prodigal son shall return: | ward with hope to future elevation of charac- 
The doors as far as I am concerned, shall always | ter. The experiments, adopted hastily and 
be open to him.” ‘from necessity with many misgivings I now 

These words are Mr. Seward’s—spoken a’ regard a complete success. The number of 
few days ago at Auburn. 


47th (4 Cos.). 
48th (5 Cor.). 
, | Sa 
50th (3 Cos.). 


nw 
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ment of the Gulf. They have been well and 
more abundantly fed than they were when 
‘held in slavery. Schools have been estab- 
| lished upon the plantations, and the lessees 
| have felt it a duty by every proper means to 
| elevate this unfortunate race. Asa general 
rule, they greatly prefer working with North- 
ern men, whom they regard as their friends, 
to working with Southerners, even their for- 
mer owners, and [ hazard nothing in saying 
that the net proceeds on a crop by a North- 
erner who has paid bis hands wages, will ex- 
ceed that of a Southerner, who has cultivated 
by slaves, the number of acres being the same 
in both cases. Those employed have thus 

















ble, or dishonorable? Are they wise or) sand bales, giving to the Government some 
foolish? The President declared, on the Ist | $150,000 of revenue. The lessees will al- 
of January, that the slaves are henceforth! so pay to the Quartermaster's Department, 
and forever free; and in his letter to the! for mules, utensils, &c., furnished or found 


fifty, and it is a fact that the cotton they | 


derstand, than was adopted in the Depart- | 


been of no expense to the Government, but | 
have supported themselves and families. | 


Are they worthy | bales of cotton raised on these plantations | 
®f the times, or unworthy? Are they honora- | will not much, if any, fall short eight of thou- 





the pleasure of accompanying Mr. Chase, | 
General Garfield, Mr.Galloway and others, a 
few evenings since, on a trip to Baltimore, to 
attend the great Union mass-meeting. Monu- 
ment Square never saw such a sight be- 
fore, whether by night or day. More than 
ten thousand citizens of Baltimore stood in 
the night air and listened to ‘‘abolition’’ speak- 
ers from eight o’clock till midnight, and 
cheered them throughout. 

There was one scene connected with the 
| emancipation demonstration which has not 
been reported. At midnight a few emancipa- 
tionists sat down to supper at the Eutaw 
House. , 


| 


Secretary Chase was at the head of | 
the table, and such men as Winter Davis, 
General Garfield, General Tyler, Judge 
Bond, General Goldsborough, Collector Hoff- | 
man and Mr. Galloway supported him. The 
men who have fought the battle of emancipa- | 
tion in Maryland were present, and a more 
gallant set of men never honored any cause | 
or State. After the good things provided | 
had been properly attended to, speeches were 
made, and there was not one which did not 
enunciate the doctrine of tmmediate emancipa- 
tion. 

The speech of General Garfield, on the oc- 
| casion referred to, was likened by many who 
_ heard it to those of Wendell Phillips. He 
| is an orator of rare ability, one who deals 
notin rant, who rarely makes use of a lou 
tone, yet who thrills an audience at will. 
His description of the character of General | 
Thomas, who has immediate command of the 
| Army of the Cumberland, was one of the 
| most exquisite bits of eloquence I ever listened 
‘to. But it is not my purpose to describe any | 


| particular speeches delivered on this occasion, 








j 
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says: ‘A member of Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet 
is trying (and in vain) to prevent the elec- 
tion of Henry Winter Davis to Congress, sim- 
ply because he is an uncompromising Eman- 
cipationist. The Hon. Montgomery Blair 
went up to Baltimore, (I am told on the au: 
thority of some of the best men in that city) 
on purpose to organize such an opposition to 
the emancipation candidates as would defeat 
them. The statement seemed to me to beso 
disgraceful that I could not believe it. It 
seemed as if a cause must be lost that is led 
on by such bad men, for if it is trne that the 
leading men of the government are trying to 
choke down the emancipationists of Mary- 
land and Missouri, they deserve the scorn of 
every honest man in Kurope, and the rebels, 
so far as they are concerned, ought to tri- 
umpb. But it is not true that the leading 
members of the administration are endeavor- 
ing to hinder the great revolution in Mary- 
land. Montgomery Blair is. The President 
may be said to be on the fence, apparently 
caring little which party wins—the anti-sla- 
very or the pro-slavery. I believe, however, 
that in his inmost heart he does care, for he 
has not given way to the demands of the pro- 
slavery men in Maryland on the subject of 
slave-enlistments. Besides, Gen. Tyler, who 
commands the military department which in- 
eludes Maryland in the absence of Gen. 
Schenck, made a speech in Baltimore advis- 
ing all loyal men to vote for the emancipation 
candidates. But the Postmaster of Balti- 
more, was appointed by Mr. Blair, has re- 
fused togive a penny or raise his voice to 
help the only Union ticket in the field. Like 
his master, he would rather see the rebels of 
Maryland in 
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They | of the solaale ’ 2 
Mr. Postmaster General Blair, a few weeks naked, fami 
since, made a speech at Rockville, Md. Its 
first result was a warm welcome from the 
copperhead press throughout the country ; its 


field as an agriculturist, but it will not need | emancipationist and under the impulse given 
to, if it will only make the beginning. Let | to the cause by the recent elections, will co- 
it, ‘‘as a war measure,” set to work a steam | operate heartily, we doubt not, with his more 
cultivating apparatus, as good as the present radical colleague. This great victory is the 


“We are already able to 2ct as much work ont 
of a pound of carbon as can be got from a pound 
of cornfed to the faithfulest slave in the world 
Mr. Joule has shown us that there is really in a 
pound of carbon more than twice as much work as 
there is in a pound of corn. The‘human corn con- 
suming machine comes nearer getting the whole 
mechanical duty or equivalent out of his food than 
our present steam engine does, but the former is all he 
ever will be, while the latter is an infant and grow- 
ing. We shall doubtless soon see engines that will 
get the work of two slaves out of the coai that just 
balances one slave’s food in the scales. Our iron- 
bound coal-eating slave, with the advantage of 
that peculiar and almost infinitely applicable me 
chanical element, the wheel, may be made to go 
any where and do ary sort of work, and, as we, 


Illinois Convention he declared that he on the places, some $100,000. Thecharge | but to refer to their general character. 
would never revoke that sublime act. It! jn lieu of réntis $2a bale, making $16,000. | were brimful of anti-slavery and emancipa- 
stands, therefore, now and prospectively, as} The Government share on some few planta- | tion doctrines, yet the leading Maryland men 
the solemn law of the land, for ever forbid- | tions abandoned by the lessees may sell for | present were slaveliolders or friends of slave- 
state of inventions will admit, show what can | more acceptable, because we had been led to| ing the enslavement of the millions whose $150,000, I desire this money, or as much | holders. 
be done, and give private enterprise achance fear that a combination of Blairites and Cop- | bonds a a Sha “ap in ae! as may be necessary, set aside oe fund | A ss wen ie — sagt omens < a second, a poll of two hundred votes in Rock- 
m . : 4 : | to see slavery brought back ‘ en he is! necessary to pay the expenses of this year, Administration but Mr. Chase, has lent his, |: inct, every one. of which was cast 
— 0" * hern capital and intelli- | perheads would carry the Legislature or elect content to see the law of the land violated, and of vd Pals a 2 January 1, 1864, | influence to the emancipationists of Mary- - ‘acre Iki deecation pra tes for "ee 
gence will not be backward ~ occupy such a | the Senators. | and the in interest of slavery! His speech is| It is 4 significant fact that while transports Jand in this great canvass. It is an astound- grese. We esit that a remarkableouesens.’’— 
field, whgn once shown how, in a way which | Appearances indicate that the Radical a blow at the proclamation. He strikes the | on the river have been frequently fired into | ing fact. Mr. Stanton tried hard to attend the yy y Tribune. 3 


will make any to slavery infinitely im- , ticket for judges has prevailed in the State master whom he serves! He is willing to by the rebels, not a single shot has been fired mass meeting in Monument Square, but was Apropos of volunteers, a Washington let- 
possible. | give up what the President himself can/ from that line of the river covered by leased detained by business. But the congressional {61 writer says: ‘People in this region are 


; ‘ election. Not even the President’s influence ever give up? He is willing to disappoint | plantations, extending for seventy-five miles | district bordering upon Washington, and con- beginning to talks about the new call for. vol- 
* SPURIOUS LOYALTY. caged: ° 
ee | defeat. All hail Missouri! 


| for the conservative ticket, could save it from ‘the nation in its ho 

have seen, he will do it for one tenth of the cost of | The National Intelligencer, bas an article | 
any brute or human slave.” attacking Gen. Schenck’s order prohibiting 
After more of the same sort—especially | Maryland secessionists voting without taking 
showing how to prevent the insurrection of | the oath of allegiance. It is really an at- | cruel treatment of Union prisoners at Rich- 
the iron-steam-slave—the writer goes on to | tack upon the President ; for the President, | mond by Capt. Todd, brother of Mrs. Lin- 
show how one cause of great commercial | after modifying one clause of the original or- | coln. He has gone to his reward, and we 
troubles and revulsions in the civilized world | der, sanctioned all the rest. The whole | can only invoke peace to his ashes—such 


had been, that the application of steam to/ trouble was that the order required voters to_ peace as the ashes of such a brute can know. 


manufactures, had gone so largely in ad-| take the oath of allegiance before voting. | Capt. Todd was succeeded, as commander 


vance of its application to agriculture, and | Surely, as the President said, “this was of the prison guard by Col. Godwin, of the 
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e of freedom, and to} above Vicksburg, which shows the impor- | taining the famous ‘‘Silver Spring” * cecngd CO Along the border, by proper man- 
| bring to naught all the bloody cost of the| tance to commerce of lining the river with a Ree iy, the ¥ ena Genie _ agement, the quotas can be filled by colored 
<< | war ! ' loyal population. , bis Influence against the emancipation canal trogns, 
- ped penance aberroe | The Journal of Commerce agrees with I have, Sir, the honor to be, very respect- date and in favor of Mr. — contag with ,00r white men rather than with rich 
Our readers remember the aceounts of the | Mr. Seward. It says: fully, your obedient servant, opposed to emancipation, whether by procta- ' slaveholders, this result can be attained. Let 
“A giin, us hereto a” will havea Union of L. Tuomas, Adjt. Gen. —_| mation or legislatien. But the War Depart- it 1 understood in this District that all col- 
Siena acai sonliondt on lating their own Hon. E. M. Santon, Sec. of War. ment dees not seem to favor the Hon. Mr. ored volunteers will be guaranteed their free- 
religious carga rent: "The New England | | Crisfield. A day or two since, some six of aon and no questions asked, and it would not 
aholletied shall ani insciete with the Southern | LOUISIANA. his slaves volunteered for the army, and Mr. },, j,, g before two or three regiments would 
slaveholder or his system of slave labor, if he from the New Orleans Correspondence of the New Stanton will not make haste to return them. be filled up. But if the slave expects to be 
chooses to keep it.” York Herald. In the canvass which is about finished in| | octed in Washington by the agents of 
No, Mr. Prime; no Mr. Seward; the} The political clique which proposed the re- a Mr. — ee who Marshal Lamon, he will stay where he is.” 
vebolder i ization of the State by holding an elec- | is well known as a radical antrsiavery man, | i gaa 23 
— agro coe ed Be RE A < ‘ delivered stump speeches on the eastern shore Tux Loyaury or THE Peopte or Missov- 


of slave labor even “‘if be chooses to keep it.’’ | tion for civil officers yesterday, finding that | wt——The rebel Gen. Jeff, Tho mpson says :— 


sa cheap enough !”’ If Gen. Schenck took the fifty-seventh North Carolina regiment. His | ae : did not, meet the sanction of aud was listened to by master and slaves, : 
ys, He cannot keep it if he chooses. He has their measures di ae eens cou am or yet he delivered anti-slavery speeches. QOc- ‘Two years ago the people of Missouri were 


“Steam machinery applied to agriculture is the trouble to thquire into the workings of his treatment of prisoners was the reverse of! no choice in the matter; nor- has Mr. Sew-| the military authori ; ‘hi 
only thing that can correct this disproportion, and | order, on the day after the election, he would | Capt. Todd’s, kind courteous and humane ‘ard; for the President on the Ist of Janu-| the wishes of the bona fide voters of the casionally maki sages _ presdcls.oh as a te — oo nad on : 
this is what we are going to make. The world is . Bed R : ale ' State, h luded to ne the gener- sentiment that he u , though it was in time I whisper 
not to be much longer dependent for its cotton on probably waa, Sees Jeff. nag si said of asim- | becomipg a soldier. Just as Col. William | nf aaa gh eget ~ — 4 al lues sein more leeaaes fata favor of buman freedom. It would seem as! chance, and told them to a up good cour- 
the compulsory labor of the Dark Ages, nor for its | ilar class in Missouri ; “I thought they | Raymond Lee, of our Massachusetts 20th | ae. theo we tyrant is not to be| The entire affair from its incipieney was prema-_ if no Republican in the country would be! age. I thought they would be all right ; 
flax and comm on biistered free hands or over-| would be all right, but d——— ’em, they had | was leaving Richmond after his long confine | ad back into his place even by the ture, impolitic ; and, if it ad been put in stupid enough to put bimself in the way of but, damn them, they had to take out their 
worked cattle. The laborer, in either section of the’ +, t.46 out their note books to see which ment, he addressed a note to Col. Godwin, | waving of Mr. Seward’s gracefy) hand. force, as was proposed, it would have pat the the revolution in Maryland.—Cor. NW. ¥. note paar to see which oath of allegiance 
| thanking him for bis kindness to himself and | The President has made, and the people up- reorganization of the State still further off. Zve. Pos’, they took last.”. 




















country, will be transformed into an ingenious gen- : “s 
tleman or tadly, comiferlibty mousted on a migra. | onthi of allegiance they took last. 



































































SS cemitomentinininnaiess cesta aden ia 
Ghe Commonwealth. 
— = = aa ae The National Intelligencer (weekly) of the 12h, | The London Herald is a candid paper. Hearit | Sunitary Fuir.—A Sanitary Fair ie to be held in| 8. Rebellion and eecescion are the focteinare of | MIS LABO THE HER “HELPER” ° 
OLORED 80Lr¢ Review of the Week, devotes about eight colamns to the outrages com- | discourse on the relative value of civil liberty and ir Hall in December, which promises to be _ the rights of State Sovernignty. adil Giapower Com: SIONARBY BS AMONG OOF io. =.” 
free institutions in the North aud South: gress to place the reconqueted, rebellious territor- FREGDOUEE. 


mitted by Gen. Schenck and other officers upon 
the semi-secessionists’ of Maryland by issuing 
the Potomac this.week—in fact the principal “stri- | Some ratheggtringent orders against their voting. 
king’’ is being done by mechanics, for an increase At a rough guess, we should say that this is a great- 

and | er space than the Intelligencer has devoted toa 


Quite successful. Contributions arc expected from | ; Saad : | 
s . ta? cue 4 ies under its own direct ac t ‘ - 
“In the South the press is free; in the North} nearly all parts of New England, among others | dition harmonizing with that of tig wa ad oul 
pte have been ne, here — ht | Will be a case of birds numbering over one hun- | States has been re-established. : 
the Empire City the Provost hel Bas warned | ared speci sed 1 rare. | ,4 The lands confiscaiod by the United States 
the journals to publish no news unfavorable to the | pecimens, presented by the people of Ware, | ; 
e, j : ‘ Government during the war, should be given in 
federal cause. In the South no State has fora mo-| N. H. This gift will be sold for $500, and present- | small portions only to actual settlers, as far as they 


The American Missionary Association held its 


LUNSFORD LANE; 
| annual meeting at Hopkinton on the 21st and 22d OR, 


of October From the report of its proceedings in| Another Helper fr. , 
| the Principia, we learn the following facts con- By ier ngpese a a 





he N. Y. Herald. There is no very striking news from the army of 


dson bas been 
that the recruit- 


sing most prom- of wages. Meade’s army remains quiescent, . : 
me thee the old story of Virginia rains and mud, is doled | Condemnation of the rebels, since the war com- | ment been deprived of any portion of its rights; in | ed to Tufts College. Peale’s picture of Wanhing- have not been granted to the soldiers of the Re- | Cerning the labors of this Association among the | 
ainst their em- menced. the North, Kentucky and Maryland are subjected | : mgt | Meveaiet Ss : : | REV. Wa. . 
; out by newspaper correspondents, as one of the to ili ‘ f th hetefeh kind | ton, a fine parlor organ from Mason & Hamlin, Pubic and to the liberatod slaves. previecies | a hee eee te 
‘e's see i We subjoin one of the military orders, which # military despotism of the mae, hemies sip ; | aud seve : : . _. The foreign colonization of the negroes would | ara | 
reasons preventing an advance upon the enemy. ah, J their sovereign status being entirely ignored and | ¢. several pianos. from manufacturers in this vi- | neither be a benefit to them nor an advantage to . At Fortress. Monroe Rev. LC. Lockwood was i i 
the State. It Gen. Meade during the week has been closeted , ¥@% countermanded as soon as it was brought to a = governments overthrown at the point of | cinity, will also be contributed. One of the attrac- | the country, while their settlement as free labor-_ Sta first reece to the ee Rev. J.P. | The hs oneanesme Daily Spy says: “It is the story 
‘ the bayonet. In the South no man_ has been im- | tions of the Fair will be the first tent pitched at | €Ts on the confiscated lands will bear better fruits | The scbecks i" renpee os, ae Shiels wees some ot ait, ‘ie shows eo gt 
, 2 ; | the shadows that lie on the very best and brightest 


Gen. Schenck’s notice, Col. Don Piatt, chief of 
staff, remarking that Col. Tevis was “a good sol- 
dier but not much of a politician.” We should 
think so. 


Headquarters Third Maryland Cavalry, Chester- | 
town, November 3. 1863. Whereas the President | 
of the United States, in reply to a letter addressed 
to him by Hon. Thomas Swann, of Baltimore city, 
has stated that all loyal qualified voters should 


to the nation and to liberty than the former do- 


President and 
main of their traitorous masters. 


| under the instraction of Mr. Charles P. Day an : : 
others, and at the Fortress under Mr. Lava have | Side of the terrible system. Lunsford Lane was a 


been succeesfal, the former having had, including | slave in Raleigh, N. C. He was owned by a Mr. 

| the night school, 645 scholars, and the latter 220.’ Haywood, wl ‘ i 
The Sabbath schools have 585 scholars. | i it fe Wt ted Tron ne a von aig 
At Yorktown we have had two missionaries, with | ee meelf, his wife, and his scv- 
school of 850 scholars; good was being done | &® children, paying thirty-five hundred dollars for 
| the lot, twenty-one hundred of which he earned by 
Newport News was ubandoned last fall as a mili- | his own labor, besides supporting himself and his 
family, and paying his master a hundred dollars a 


with the President, consulting upon the military _ 
an troops a part situation, which is as clear—as the mad in which 
following order his army is said to be stuck. The special corres” 
. pondent of the New York World says there is a 
Headquarters, story to the effect that preparations are now being 
on, La., Sept. made to go into winter quarters at an early day. 
e with Special Gen. Halleck, it is said, is in favor of the policy 





risoned or banished without le@fl trial; in the | i ite ; 

Noon imprisonment and exile at the pleasure of | Gettysburg ‘by the Sanitary Commission, filled | 
_ With the relics of many battlefields, and tenanted FOREIGN POLICY. 

by an accomplished lady who has served Jong in| _ Peace and amicable relations with friendly na- 

t tions, undisguised sympathy with the liberal ten- 

| dencies of every people, but energetic resistance | 


the administration are habitually inflicted upon i:s 
leading opponents.” 

The London Giobe is pretty sharp on Secretary Union hospitals, and who has louked upon at leas 
Chase. Quoting his remark that he should like to roe great battle. It bas been suggested that all | against any organization of despotic governments, ' a 
take old mother England by the hair and give her | loyal manufacturers, mechanics, and dealers send especially with rsgard to the Monroe doctrine, , when both the missionaries were taken sick and 
a good shuking, the Globe says: “If Mr. Chase | €ach a specimen of their wares, increasing the va- Should be the rule of oar foreign policy. obliged to return North. 


riety of the exhibition, besides swelling its receipts. | The French invasion of Mexico is nothing but : 


ors, Department which would place the army in winter quarters im- 
mediately, and Secretary Stanton is said to favor 
the same course, while the President and Gen. 


Meade propose to take advantage of the comple- ee es 
Xs . . | election by giving a full and ardent support to the 
tion of the bridge across the ge uagiegpe’ to en | whole government upon’ the platform afopted by 
deavor to force a fight upon Gen. Lee at the near- jthe Union League Convention. None other is 
est possible point to the Rapidan. | recognized by the federal authorities as loyal or 
The most exciting news of the past week has Wwerthy - ~ support ns boa ar who desires the 
come from the direction of Buffalo,—being the dis” Se eee fhe sal avin: 
covery of an alleged rebel conspiracy in Lake Erie, Lieut. Colonel Commanding. 
the programme of which, was the seizure of steam- 
ers on Lake Erie—the release of prisoners at John-| Gen. Butler’s appointment to a command in East- 
son’s Island—the capture and destruction of Buf- | ern Virginia has stirred up the Richmond papers. 
falo, and the spreading of desolation along the The Examiner says, among other kind things: 
Northern frontier. This can hardly be regarded as a _ “St may not be useless to recall te mind that the 
canard, inasmuch as the developments have been | seg re pea pre not taking the same view 
ar ; the Gov- Of Butler’s act as his own countrymen, proclaimed 
so significant as to attract the steers Mh tto| him an outlaw, and required that he should be ex- 
ernor Genera! of Canada, who would not be apt f0 | ecuted by any officer into whose hands he might 
get excited upon a matter of trivial importance, happen to fall. This proclamation remains in full 
He performed the friendly office of notifying our | ears joe ark pe x, — pe on fit 
: PS uthern officers in 
Government of the base scheme, through an official | this neighborhood by its repub ication in the pres- 
despatch to Lord Lyons, received on Thursday last. | ent number of the Richmond Examiner. That he 
The traitor Vallandigham is said to have been at | . ot pent ee ; vodies - 
ate capital, with this sentence hanging over him, 
the bottom of the plot, and as he prnsenliy turns smacks a little of bravado. He will, no doubt use 
up at the bottom of most everything bad, it is more | aj) those wise precautions for his personal safety 
than likely, he had a hand in this diabolica | which he has been accustomed to take; yet it is 
scheme. - impossible that his vigilance may wed found at 
. A oie . | faalt on some occasion, and’ it would make a pleas- 
The Montreal Commercial Advertiser a secession | ing and appropriate termination to his career if the 
newspaper, gives the following explanation of the | goil of Virginia, which witnessed his disgraceful 


thwarted rebel conspiracy in Canada. “The expe- | wor! > his oR reps 8 Bidens should rr the 
BR : ; _| scaffold in which he should meet the merited retri- 
dition intended to effect the liberation of the con | bution of his crimes.” 


federate officers held prisoners on Johnson’s Island, i : 
Lake Erie, having failed, we give the facts which| We notice that Gen. Fitz Hugh Lee has been 
may beimplicitly relied ou. The Washington Gov- *"t to Fort Lafayette. It will be well to keep him 
ernment having refused to continue the exchange | there, and to get a rope ready in case any harm 
of prisoners under the cartel, sent the Southern | should happen to Butler. 

officers to Johnson’s Island, where 2,000 of them 
were confined in qvarters, absolutely unfit to house 
cattle. There is no reason to doubt that the officers 
selected for this prison were those on whom the 
cold, damp climgte and exposure would act most 
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have aright to vote, it therefore becomes every 
truiy loyal citizen to avail himself of the present 
opportunity offered to place himself honorably 
upon the record or poll-book at the approaching 











should assume command go close to the confeder- 





' the Asia on Sunday, and immediately went to his 
| home in Brooklyn, where his people were preparing 
| to give him a grand reception. We find in the 
ee : h fedl ' London Times of Oct. 31, a report of Mr. Beecher’s 
prejadicially. In these — the confec ak | speech at a public breakfast given him in Liver- 
ate Government determine = ean ee 0 | pool by the Emancipation Society, on the 30th- 
rescue the doomed eae te = -. — es | We quote what Mr. Beecher says of the position of 
fitted out, consisting of thirty-six officers, uncer’ 11. slavery question, and also the eloquent close of 
the command of one who had distinguished him- | his speech: 
self, and three hundred men. The officers em- | “Speaking of the war, Mr. Beecher said that, 
barked at Wilmington in the confederate steamer | while he regretted such a dread necessity, its prolon - 
Robert E. Lee, and landed at Halifax. The cotton | gation was not an unmixed evil. It was educating 
bace rht by that steamer as freight | the North, and making a resurrection of its man- 
and tobacco Stitt ye 6 ni ired “5 , _ hood, who, under the influence of Southern blan- 
were sold to furnish the funds required, amounting | gigjment, were becoming emasculated. Once men 
to about $110,000. The men came overland through | scarcely ventured to speak of slavery in its true 
the States in small parties to the general rendez- | Colors, and everything was sacrificed for the Union. 


: ; : i | But his cry since 1850 had been, ‘The Union with 
vous. The intention was to surprise the Federal Liberty—the Union with slavery is a lie—if for lib- 


garrison liberate the prisons, convey them to Can-| erty, the Union is good; but if for slavery, it is 
ada in vessels, and forward them by Halifax to | thrice accursed.’ |Cheers.] The war had evoked 
Nassau or Bermuda arare spirit of devotion and patriotism, and he 


her operations on | * * ee 

k Any facy oe . a said, ‘Let the war go on, until it has burned out 

the lakes were left to the discretion of the officer slavery to the very root.’ Slavery had attempted 

in command, whose orders were stringent and per- | to lasso his countrymen, but the war had put them 
emptory to avoid a breach of British neutrality, | ° 


n their feet, and they were men again, ever since 
a he arm, as it were, of Omnipotence had dragged 
and to take care that even the semblance of inter avy ? P eo 


{them back from inhaling the sorcerer’s breath. 


; assumed. 





| 


really wants to give England a thorough good 
shaking there is one way of doing it, for which 
he isthe fittest man in the world—let him get 
himself appointed Chancellor of the British Ex- 
chequer.” 

The London Correspondence of the Irish Times 
says the divorce case in which Viscount Palmerston 
is named as a correspondent has given abundant 
food for the gossip among legal and general cir- 
cles for the past week. The scene of the offence is 
laid in Half Moon street. Piccadilly, within a few 
doors of Cainbridge House; the date alleged is the 
latter part of last session, the end of July and the 
beginning of August. The plaintiff is a clergy- 
man named O’Kane, and a photograph of the ‘fair 
but frail one’ is handed about. They whv wish to 
injure the reputation of the noble lord assert that 
the case has been compromised by the payment of 
asum of money; but this his admirers indignant 
ly deny, alleging that the whole affair is a plot to 
extort money, and that Lord Palmerston will show 
his usual pluck by meeting the case in open court, 
as his father-in-law, Lord Melbourne, did im a sim- 
ilar case. The cause, if it be not withdrawn, can 
not come on this term, and I believe will “never 
come on. 





THE LEGISLATURE adjourned on Wednesday 
after a session of eight days. The bill providing 
for the payment to the 54th and 55th regiments, 
of the amounts withheld from them nnder the 
unjust decision of the war department, became a 
law. The following resolve was also passed: 


Resolved, That the non-commissioned officers 
and privates of the fifty-fourth and fifty-fifth reyi- 


| ments of Massachusetts volunteers are soldiers in 
| HENRY Warp BEECHER arrived at this port in | 


fact,fand in the duty they owe to the govern- 
ment; they constitute part of the quota of this 
Commonwealth; many of them are citizens of 


| Massachusetts; they bear the uniform and equip- 


ments of the United States; they illustrate the vir- 
tues and they are entitled to the rewards of nation- 
al troops. The refusal to these regiments of the 
usual pay and allowances of soldiers hus put upon 
them a wrong which they keenly feel, it touches 
the honor of their superior officers, discourages 
enlistrents under the posicy which called them in- 
to the field, and isdetrimental to the service. 
While Massachusetts has undertaken to repair this 
injustice to a portion of her military contingent, | 
she does so declaring that this duty belongs to the | 
national government and should be immediately 





The Bill to provide for the payment of bounties | 
to volunteers was the most important work of the | 
session. It provides that the velunteer uncer the | 
recent call may receive a bounty of $325 in hand, | 
or mey receive $50 in hand and $20 per month— 


' during his term of service, which monthly allow- 


national wrong should be prevented. The real ov-) Wheat, farms, ships, houses, and every material | 


ject of the expedition was to rescue two thousand element of weath, if once destroyed, could be 
F F : 3) . recreated, but a man, a corrupt citizen, is ever poor, 
valuable lives from the cruelty which had doomad and in the graves of the young heroes who .had 
he knew desolate and full of mourning, dwelt a 


The military situation at Chattanooga remains ™oral power which would for ages bless their coun- 
: try, so long as it should reverence self-devotion, 


unchanged, and our lines of communication unin- love of country, and love of God. As to the fu- 
terrupted. It is now definitely ascertained that ture of England and America, he hoped and be- 


Gen. Lee has not left for Chattanooga, as was re- , lieved it would indeed be a lasting and cordial un- 
recently reported ' | ion of the two peoples. It had been said that he 


r _ | had tried too much of the ‘soothing syrup’ with 
Late arrivals from Charleston report nothing the British Lion, and if that were an offence he 
of startling interest. The bombardment of Fort must plead guilty to the charge of trying to influ- 
Sumter is kept up, and the rebel garrison is | ence him on the side of good nature. He was a 
7 | man with strong conviction, with generous impul- 

decreased from day to day, by some half a dozen se. and it would be his duty and wish, on meeting 
of its defenders killed or wounded. A correspond- once more his own countrymen, to be just and 
ent of the New York Times, at Morris Island, faithful, both with the ‘young folks’ and the ‘old 


oD . ” e 
writes: “The bombardment of Sumter has been folks.’ He hoped soon to see the day when Eng 


continued at intervals since the date of my last let- pose. In conclusion, Mr. Beecher said: I have 
ter. No grand movement has as yet been institut- sacrificed nothing, however, for the sake of your 
ed. The monitors remain passive. The public | favor [cheers,] and if you have permitted me to 


ill d all j d in it ticipati f have any influence with you, it was because I stood 
will do well to be moderatg in its anticipations Of | apparently a man of strong convictions, but with 


exciting events 1n this locality, for the indications | generous impulses as well; it was because you be- 
do not favor brilliant achievements at present.’”’ lieved that I was honest in my belief, and because 


- : - 99 | 1 was kind in my feelings toward you. [ Applause. ] 

From Thursday oe to Saturday night 1523 And now, when I[ go back, I shall tell them some- 
mortar shells and rifle shots were fired at the fort. thing of what I have said to their ancestors on this 
On Saturday, Battery Gregg opened fire on James | side. I shall plead for union, for confidence 
Island and Fort Moultrie. | [cheers]—for the sake of civilization; for the sake 
: . | of those glories of the Christian Church on earth 
By the arrival of the steamers Cromwell, Colum- | which are dearer to me than all that I know; for 
bia, and Continental, from New Orleans, we have , the sake of Him whose blood I bear about, a per- 
highly important news from the naval expedition , petual cleansing, a perpetual cloud of strength and 


1 i . | Stimulation; for the sake of time, and for the glo- 
of Gen. Banks, which has landed safely on the | ries of eternity, I shall plead that mother and 


Texas shore of the Rio Grande, after experiencing | daughter, England and America, be found one in 


uation in the least degree inimical to them.” 


steamer of the expedition, In ee the | of the morning, it goes round the earth carrying 
troops, four of the boats were capsized in crossing | the prophecy and the fulfillment together, that ‘the 
the bar, and seven soldiers and two of the crew of carth shall be the Lord’s, and that his glory shall 
the Owasco were drowned. One of the boats, after | fill it as the waters cover the sea.’ [Loud and pro- 


. 5 ; | longed cheering.| And now my hours are mo- 
reede | = : te ; 
returning from landing her men, succeeded in | ments, but I linger because it is pleasant. You 


, or guardians. 
| point suitable persons to pay the bounty and the 


them to slow but certain death in a climate and sit- died for their country, and made so many houses | : ; 
| treasurer is required to borrow the sums necessary | 


; Not exceeding five per cent. 


' bounty. 
and the towns and cities will now take active | 


' the boys and girls so that they raised the national 
land and America would be one in heart and pur- , 


_ of the window. 


’ dirty, ragged baby will. 


ance is to be continued in case of his honorable | 
discharge on account of disability for six months | 
thereafter, and in case of his death, to be paid to | 
his widow or heirs for the same period. This | 
bounty will also be paid to any soldier now in the | 
service who. may re-enlist, but will in no case be 
paid to minors without the consent of their parents | 

The governor is authorized to ap-| 


to carry out the provisions of this act, at a rate | 
A heavy penalty is ! 
prescribed for fraudulent intent to obtain the | 
The bili was signed on Wednesday; , 


measures to procure their quotas. Every body | 
should take hold of this patriotic work. 





Miss Sarah Briggs, a school-ma’am in Dutchess 
county, New York, displayed a copperhead em- 
blem in school, which excited a spirit of loyalty in 


flag over the front doorof the building. Where- 
upon Miss Briggs dismissed the school, sine die, 
and, to avoid passing under the flag climbed out 


battle flazs of the Massachusetts Regiments, in 
charge of a guard of honor detailed from veteran 
soldiers, 

The “Strike” among Mechanics.—The Govern- 
; ment has acceded to the demands of the Navy 
| Yard workmen, and they returned to their work 
last Monday. The time is—one hour after sunrise 
to sunset. 

The strike of the boiler makers in East Boston is 
at an end, the employers conceding the demands 
made by the workmen. 

A new scale of prices has been adopted by the 
‘Printers’ Union.” The price of composition upon 
morning papers is fixed at a uniform rate—38 cts. 
per thousand ems; upep she evening papers 85 cts., 
and upon the weeklies 34 cts. The compensation 
per week is—nupon morning papers (12 hours per 
day) $18; evening papers (10 hours per day) $16; 


Ladies in this vicinity have beerat work montlis | 
Preparing for the occasion. Gov. Andrew has of. anc 
fered to the Fair Committee to place in the hall the | malignity, terminating in murder and tyranny. But 


a shameful actof wholesale robbery, springing 
' from greediness and ambition, begun with hypoc- 
| Tisy and falschood, continued with perfidy and 


'itis at the same time an audacious menace and a 
| deep insalt to the people of the United States, to 
| whom the successful and overbearing murderer of 
| repadlics has thrown the gauutlet of war for exter- 
| mination. This menace and insult can lose noth- 
| ing of its character by the encouragement with 
| Which it bas met :n the short-sighted and obsequi- 
ous policy of the Administration in Washington. 
The honor, as well as the safety of this republic, 
demand that the dark ischemes of the French usur- 
per be foiled by every means, that the government 
of our sister republic, elected by the people, be re- 
instated. And the strength of the United States 
allows her, and the honor of the republic com- 


.| mands her, even now to declare proudly and bold- 


ly that an end shall and will be put to the schemes 
of the tyrant on this continent, by the will and 
power of the free people of North America. 
THE PRESIDENCY. 
We have not convened for the purpose of Pres- 
ident-making, nor are we to arrogate t&/yourselves 


Nevertheless, we deem it proper to take advantage 
of onr meeting, for the expression of our sympa- 
thies and antipathies. Therefore, we declare, that 


i in that department, at 27,000; 19,000 of them in the 


to forestail in this question our fellow citizens. — 


i 





the confidence and sympathy of the German Rad- 
icals, will be ensured only bya decided and well- 
| Government Vessels to be built as Charlestown. ' bg pact saygegeenc pay 1 oem as ¢ar- 

‘ies y as possible, a radical policy, and that we should 
Orders were received at the Navy ‘Yard, Monday, consider it as incompatible with our principles, to 
for the building of several new vessels. Two of | support any representative of that so-called conser- 


them, sloops-of-war, will be among the largest of | Vative policy, which exposes the republic to disre- 
their class ever built for the navy. They are to be | PUle and jeopardy at home and abroad. 
In their resolutions, the German Radicals declare 


named respectively the ‘ Ammonoosuc’ and ‘ Pom. | t: : : : 
panoosuc.’ It will take six months to construct | themecires Wty anepegient epee. Thee 
them, and three or more to supply the machinery, support of any party is only a voluntary action 
and not a party service, and is based on identity of 

Prize Steamer.—The prize steamcr Ella & Anna, principles and purposes, with the organization 
under the charge of prize master Bentley, arrived | Which receives their votes. They declare their 
| from Wilmington, N.C,, and anchored off the | sympathy with the’ emancipationists of Missouri 
| Navy Yard. The Elig& Anna isan iron side-| 20d the other Border States, their fidelity to the 
wheel steamer of about 500 tons burthen, with a| Union, their sympathy with the army and navy, 
walking beam engine. Her cargo consists of about | 2d their determination to support the Government 
400 sacks of salt, 500 sacks of saltpetre, 281 cases | in its struggle for the suppression of the rebellion. 


of Austrian rifles, 500 bbls., and 42 cases of paper. > 
Her officers and crew numbered 32 persons when; Massacnusetts.—There is a story of old Ste- 
captured, only one being a citizen of the United | sick Pia asa eet Eivcratel Gia te sasaies 

‘ ie , fl c acquain 
States, The Ella & Anna had noship’s papers, but | him that one of his ships had come safely into 
sailed under the British flag and Confederate South- 


port. 
ern Cross. 


semi-wcekly and weckly (10 hours per day) $14. 























excitement, and to Girard’s anxious inquiry, 
“What’s the matter now ?” shouted out the good 





; Aid for Prisoners.—a large sum of money is be- | news. The old man quietly went on with his hay 
ing subscribed in this city for the benefit of the! saying : “Is that all? Why, man, Girard’s ships 


So the country might say 
of Massachusetts. That State has never been 
called on in vain. Inthe field of war or in the 
field of politics she has been alike constant, true 
and ready ; so that when the country learns that 


Federal prisoners in Richmond. always come home.” 





Packages for Richmond.—Adams Express Co. | 
will receive at their several depots.and forward to ; 
Fortress Monroe, free of charge, articles of every t 4 
description intended for the relief and comfort of , Union and against copperheads and rebel sympa- 

: zs, ict } ack thizers, it will be apt to say, as old Girard did of 
the Union prisoners at Richmond. Packages | his ships : “Is that all ? that is what we expected.” 
should be addressed in full to the prisoner’s name, | It is perhaps the highest praise a community could 
Prisoner of War, Richmond, Va., care of the Com- have.—New York Post. 


missioner for Exchanged Prisoners, Flag of Truce | : s 3 
Boat, Fortress Monroe, Va | OG If a pretty woman asks you what vou will 
a u 


| bet, answer that you will lay your head to hers. 
Visitors.—The. Mayot: Of BaRImere, Jahn ele 
Chapman, accompanied by several Commissioners, QO gmmonwealth of Massachusetts. 
of the Water Board of that city, visited this city | 
last week, to inspect the Cochituate water works. | 
They visited the State House, and were introduced | 
to the Governor. The special purpose of the visit 
is to obtain information prior to the enlargement | 
of the water works in Baltimore. 














' 
Counterfeit Bills—Counterfeit bills on the Ha- | 
verhill Bank, Mass., of the denomination of $500, | 
are in circulation. One Was passed at the Suffolk | 
Bank, one at the Blackstone Bank, two at the Gil- | 
berts, brokers, and one at another broker’s. Two | 
were subsequently offered at the Suffolk Bank, and | 
while an officer was being called the owner disap- | 


peared. | 





BY HIS EXCELLENCY 


John A. Andrew, 


GOVERNOR. 
‘ ie | 
Personal.—Inteliingence has been receivel of | 
the death of Madame Vannucini, née Miss Lizzie ' A PROCLAMATION 


Chapman of Boston, at Florence on the 2lst ult. 
FOR A DAY OF 











B. F. Taylor, of the Chicago Journal, who has 
been campaigning with the Western army, says 
nothing will catch a suldier’s eye quicker, than a 
patch of velvet moss, ora fresh little flower, and 
many a letter leaves the camp enriched with faded 
souvenirs of these expeditions. [Tam wrong; a 
[have seen a thirteen 


| Litigationin Favor of a City.—The suit brought | 
_ by the Middlesex Horse Railroad Company against | a 
| the city of Charlestown, to recover taxes amounting | By the advice and consent of the Council, I do 
' to several thousand dollars alleged tohave been ille- | hereby appoint Tuurspay, the 26th day of Novem- 


Public Thanksgiving and Praise. 


| gally assessed, was Wednesday decided in the Supe- | ber next, to be observed by the people of Massachu- 


| rior Court, in favor of the city. setts, as a day of Public Thanksgiving and Praise. 


t. The messenger found Girard in the fields , 
raking hay ; he ran up breathless with haste and : 


yesterday she gave a larger vote than usual for the | 


dollar man expend a dollar for trinkets to bang | 


about the dingy neck of an urchin that at home| Funeral of the late Joshua Seaver —The fun- 


' and three years ago he would hardly have touched ¢ralof the Jate Joshua Seaver, Esq.,took place 


picking up a large number of those in the water, , have made yourselves so kind to me that my heart | 


I leave not strangers any longer, I 


andthe Mexican shore being much nearer than | clings to you. 
[Loud cheers.] I shall prob- 


the other, the bow of the boat was turned towards | /¢aVe friends behind. 
it, but the Mexicans would not allow it to land, | of age, and at that time men seldom make great 
and the boat was compelled to cross the river to | changes—I shall probably see England no more; 


the Texas side, where all were placed safely on but I shall never cease to see her. I shall never 
shore. The landing of the troops in the other speak any more here, but I shall never cease to be 


> : heard in England as long as I live. [Cheers.] 
boats was effected without difficulty. 


The government works at Fort Brown were des: | 


land. The air is one great sounding gallery. What 


; Bea Pi olaiateyrs Peet { ; ; ate ite 
destroved by the Rebels, upon seeing our troops YU W hisper in your closet is heard in the infini 
a . > OP 8 P depths of Heaven. What you you do in your pul- 


pits in England we hear in America, and what we 
do in our pulpits you hear and feel here, and so it 
shall be more and more. Across the sea, that is as 
it were but a rivulet, we shall stretch out hands of 
greeting to you, and speak words of peace and fra- 
ternal love. Let us not fail to hear ‘Amen,’ and 
the responsive greetitf@ whenever we call to you in 
fraternal love for liberty, for religion, for the Church 
Farewell!” 


The “welcome home” to Henry Ward Beecher 
by members of his congregation, took place on 
Tuesday evening. Plymouth Church is said to 
have been in a blaze of glory. The church was 


Janding, and the town of Brownsville was set on 
fire by the enemy’s cavalry. The Union men and | 
property holders in the town resisted them, and a 
bloody street fight ensued between the two factions 
while the houses were burning around them. The 
15th Maine regiment was ordered up to Brownsville 
to support the Unionists. . j 





The New York Times quotes froin the Richmond | 
papers the following extract which go to show that 
the sufferings of our prisoners in the Richmond | 
prisons are not altogether incident to the scarcity 
of food in that city, but are the results of a delib. 
erately cruel policy on the part of the rebel leaders. 
The Times says: 

“The Richmond Enquirer, the organ of Davis, 
with worse than brutal insensibility, with absolute | 
fiendishness, mocked and flouted at the little half- 
naked, famished band departing for Annapolis, in 


terms like these: 

‘From the observations of the Ambulance Com- | 
mittee, it appears that there was a very marked 
contrast between the two sets of prisoners, thus 
crossing each other under precisely the same cir- 
cumstances. The Yankees—-among whom it was 
remarked this time that there were scarcely any for- 
eignets—were despondent, sulky, helpless and ab- 
ject; our men were gay, cheery and hopeful, and 
with loud cheers and unanimous stamping of 
cratches, hailed the land of Dixie. This conforms 
to the remark often made by neutral observers as | 
to the spirit and bearing of the two armies.’ 

The exhaustion of our brave fellows, in conse- | 

quence of the terrtble privations which had been 
put upon them, are gloated over as making the 
Yankees despondent, sulky, helpless and abject,’ 
and is exultingly held up in contrast to ‘the gay, 
cheery and hopeful mood’ of the released rebel 
prisoners who, thanks to our Christian treatment, 
were in the highest yee the best physical condi- 
tion could supply. The Enquirer fidy winds up 
its devilish effusion of malice with the taunt: 

“We would assure those Yankee soldiers that 
death on the field were far better than captivity here 
this winter, and would accordingly counsel them | 
also not to be taken alive.” 

The other leading paper of the rebel Capital, the 
Examiner, is just as shameless in its infernal wick- 
edness, It sums up the programme thus: 

‘The Yankee government, under the laws of civ- 
ilized wartare and the cartel, are entitled to these 
men, and if they will not take them, let them by 
put where the cold weather and scant fare will 
thin them out in accordance with the laws of na- 
ture. 

It does not at all surprise us to see in the same 
paper the statement, which we copy this morning, 
that the prisoners, in their desperation, have been 
wildly beating about for some forcible chance of 
escape; and that their kee have brought can- | 
non to bear upon chem with the design of ‘thinning 
out their numbers amazingly’ at the 
stration.” 


{ 


H 


of God. 


" assemblage. 


first demon- j 


filled with much of the beauty and intelligence of 


Brooklyn, and not the least interesting members of 
the assemblage were the happy children of the 
Sunday school. The lecture room and the Sab- 
bath school room were beautifally decorated with 
evergreens and flowers formed in mottoes, and 
vocal with the singing of many birds; music from 


| Helmsmuller’s band pervaded the building, and in 
the large room of the churclr the stereopticon dis- 


played upon canvas the wonders of the world. Re- 
freshments were provided in the lecture room, and 
dispensed with accompanying smiles by young la- 
dies. At half past § o’clock Mr. Beecher appeared 
upon the platform of his church and addressed the 
He concluded as follows: 

“Tam back again, and it is home. 
word in our tongue, there is no expression in the 
English language, that can give utterance to the 


feeling which one has after months and months of 
absence again to greet his native land; to be 


' brought back in health to find all that I had loved 


still preserved to me, and so soon after my arrival 
to be greeted by this goodly presence and to feel 
that lam in the home of homes in the midst of 


Three thousand miles is not as wide now as your | 


ably never, at my time of life—I am now 50 years | 


| Wednesday afternoon in the Mount Pleasant Uni- 


with the tongs. Do you say, it is for the moth- 


re os ‘ w : san 1e | heart and one in purpose, following the bright ban- { { A ERS “= % 
severe gales, and loss of two schooners and o1 purpose, 8 8 'er’s sake? You have only to sce the bedraggled, | tarian Church, in Roxbury, azd was fully attend 


ner of salvation, as streaming abroad in the light | 


coarse, lank, tobacco-chewing dam—is it wicked | ¢4. Among those present were the Mayor and 
for me to use that word in such a fashion? | past and present members of the Roxbury city 
| government, the school committee and teachers, 
The thirty-eighth Congress assembles on the 7th | and the Board of Engineers of the Fire Depart- 


of December. ; Ment. 
| Putnam, pastor of the church and Rev. Mr. Bar- 


tholomew. The remains wempinterred in Forest 
Hills Cemetery. 








The Newburyport Herald and the Boston Cou- 
rier (both copperhead) say that the democratic 
vote in this State was diminished full ten thousand 
by the failure of the foreign born to appear at the 
polls, they yielding the right of voting to escape 
the privilege of fighting.” We believe this to be a 
gross libel on the Irishmen of Massachusetts. 


Hon. Benjamin C. Clark died at an early hour on 
Saturday of typhoid fever, in the 63d year of his 
age. He was a merchant widely known and very 
highly esteemed. As a friend of the people of 
Hayti, he rendered important services, by public 


The services were conducted by Rev. Mr. | 


| And I respecttully but earnestly exhort all the peo 


| ple of this Commonwealth, whom this Proclama- | 


| onsea or land, within our quict borders or abroad on 
| distant fields of war, to consecrate that day, in the 


| heartfelt works of Charity, by devout thanksgiv- 
ing, and by joyful praise. ‘‘O go your way into 
| his gates with thanksgiving and into his courts 
with praise; be thankful unto him, and speak good 
}of his Name. For the Lord is gracious, his mercy 
| is everlasting.” 
| For all the innumerable mercies, for the infini. 
| tude of blessings, by which the year has heen 


crowned; for heaith and prosperous industry, for | 


| peaceful homes, for waving fields of grain, for har- 
vests rich with allthe food of man; for ail the 


Be 
' tion shall reach, wherever they may be, whether | 


sight of Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, by | 


Col. S. M. Quincy, late of the Mass. Second 
(grandson of Josiah Quincy,) has left for New 
Orleans to take a position on the staff of Brig.- 


Gen. Geo. L. Andrews, as Inspector General of the | 


“Corps d’Afrique,” with the rank of Lieut. Col- 
onel. He resigned the command of the Second 


regiment on account of disability, arising from 
| wounds and imprisonment at Richmond. 


| its subscription list is rapidly extending. 





Matters about Zome. 


OS” The “Commonwealth” as an advertising 
medium, is unsurpassed, wn this section. It circu- 
lates among the best classes for advertisers, and 
Adver- 
tisers will please hand in their favors by Wednes- 





| day noon, to insure their insertion the same week. 


There is no | 


my own brethren, in the church where [ have for | 


so many years labored. This isjoy upon joy, and 
I am devoutly thankful; and here in the courts of 
the Lord and among his people [ record my thanks- 
giving and my vows and fidelities for the future. 
I thank you for your kindness. I ask your remem- 
brance of me, not only in lovetoward me, but in 
love toward that cause which we both serve. Pray 
for me and labor with me, that at last we may to- 
gether enter into that rest which has no earthly 
disturbance, where all will be peace forever more.” 

The Philadelphia Age proves, to its own satisfac- 
tion that Pennsylvania was carried for Curtia by 
fraud. Here is the process by which it arrives at 
that conclusion. The number of votes cast in 1860 
was 492,606; add to this for natural increase, ten 
per cent., or 49,260, and you have 41,866. Deduct 
116,000 voters who have gone to the war, and there 
are left 425,866, which ought to have been the vote 
in 1863. Now Woodward received 254,171, and of 
course “‘the abolition vote” was only 171,695. In- 
asmuch as Curtin pretends to have received 269,- 
496, of course 97,801 are fraudulent! Oh, of course! 


The Work of Recruiting.—No sooner had the 
Legislature adjourned on Wednesday, than meas- 
ures in aid of recruiting were immediately inaugu- 
rated. In accordance with the Mayor’s proclama- 
tion, rallying meetings were held in all the wards 
on Wednesdayrevening—in fact the whole city was 
aflame with patriotic enthusiasm. All the speak- 
ers gave unmistakable. evidence that their hearts 
were in the work, and thei: words of cheer and en- 
couragement found an enthusiastic response in the 
manifestations of their audience. We can now 
consider the work of systematic enlistments as fair- 
ly and auspiciously began. A committee of twen- 
ty were chosen in each ward to act in concert with 


the members of the City Council of their wards, | 


and each committee is to appoint a delegate to the 
central office, in Faneuil Hall, to act with the Re- 
cruiting Committee of the Council. 





Fraternity Lecture.—Wendell Phillips delivered 
the fourth lecture of the Parker Fraternity on Tues- 


day evening. He handied Secretary Seward se- | 


verely, and thought he was disposed to allow the 
South to return without new guarantees for the 
faiure,—which opinion of Mr. Phillips, according 
to Secretary Seward’s own published speeches, is 
undoubtedly correct. In conclusion Mr. Phillips 
spoke of the unjust manner in which our colored 
troops had been treated, and urged that they should 


' be given leaders who could see a patriot in a black 


man as well as a white mau. We must teach the 
nation not to arm the slave, but to accept the man. 
We must give to the poor whites and the blacks of 
this rebellion three things, liberty, property and 
education. In order to make the overthrow of this 
revolution complete, be said that we must earnest- 


| ly support our faithful President, and throw aside 


' the ideas of our faithless Secretary. 


addresses in their behalf, and at the same time of ; bounties of the sea, the wealth of mines, the skill 


his death was Haytian Consul at this port, The | and thrif: of every handicraft: for the great agencies | 


cause of the sailor was near to his heart, and for 
many years he labored for their welfare, by con- 
ducting public religious services in a free Episcopal 
Bethel at the North End. Mr. Clark represented 
| Suffolk County in the State Senate, and was a wise 
| and sagacious legislator. The death of so useful 
; and honored a citizen will be sincerely regretted by 
all who knew him.— Transcript. 


| THE GERMAN PLATFORM. 


The convention of German Radicals which late- 
| ly met at Cleveland, established the following plat- 
| form: 
| 1, Integrity of the Union,and subordination of 
| the several States under the sovereignty of the 
| people of the United States. 
| 2. Uunconditional suppression of the Rebellion. 
| 8. Abolition of slavery in the entire territory of 
; the United States in the shortest way. 

4. Revision of the Constitation in the spirit of 

the Declaration of Independence. 
| §. Treatment of the reconquered rebel States as 
| territories for the purpose of reconstruction. 
| _6. Cession of the confiscated lands in the spirit 
| of the Homestead Bill, as well as donation of por- 
' tions of the land to the defenders of the country, 
| of whatever color, and to the liberated slaves. 
| 4. Realization of the Monroe doctrine. 

8. Alliance with European revolution against 
foreign intervention. : 

9. Protection of the freedom of the press and 
| speech against military usurpation. 
; 10. Establishment of a national military system 
| similar to the Swiss system.—Universal obligation 

for military service. 











| 11. Support of such candidates for public offi- | 


| ces as Stand nearest to the principles laid down in 
this platform. : 


From the accompanying declaration of princi- 


ples, we make the following extracts: 
SLAVERY AND THE WAR. 
| “Jn the terrible war against the slaveholder’s re- 
bellion, the Republic must atone for the great guilt 
{of her past, but at the same time seek radical 
means for the security of her future. Without 
this understanding and this resolve the ablic 
' would infallibly work her own destruction. There- 
fore, every policy aust be pernicious which does 
not respond to the following demands: 

1. Under no circumstances cana 
ment or compromise with the rebeilion be adopted. 
The rebellion cannot, in consequence of its posi- 
tion as a belligerent power, conceded by the Fed- 
era! Government and foreign powers, lose the na- 
ture of the crime of high treason, and it can, there- 
fore, be terminated only by nnconditional submis- 
sion. 


' removal of the cause of the war, i. e., of slavery. 
| For this reason the confiscation law should be 
strictly enforced, and the proclamation of ths 1st 


of January, 1863, be maintained to the fallest cx- | 
‘ tent, and, besides, in the territories not included | 
ision on the ab- | 


in this proclamation, & positiv 

olition of slavery, whether by Voluntary action of 
| the States concerned, or by a law of Congress, or 

by a military act, should, in the shortest time pos- 
| sible, be brought on. The repeal of the Fugitive 
' Slave Law should be one of the first acts of the 
' next Congress. 


peaceable agree- 


2. The security of peace is only attainable in the | 


of Nature herself, working as kindly helpers to the 
hands of men, and for all the fruits of their gigan- 
tic toil; for intellectual activity, and moral life; 
| for every gift and fruit of reason, of conscience 
and religion, bless ye the Lord, and him only; praise 
| him and magnify him forever. 
| Let us reverently contemplate the wonderful 
| providence which has led and guided the hearts 
| and minds of this people, and is shaping and work- 
jng out the destiny of this Nation. Even in time 
of War we are rejoicing in the growth of the arts 
| of Peace. Subjected to its temptations and demor- 
alizing influence, yet the virtues of forbearance, pal 
tience and charity are daily illustrating the socia 
| life of our people no less conspicuously than their 
loyal patriotism. Side by side with the march of 
|} armies, and the destructive engines of War, move 
| the messengers of Love, with every solace for the 
| body or the mind, to soften the soldier’s lot or alle- 
viate the travail of mortality. Sometimes slowly, 
and with hesitating tide, but always surely; some- 


times with a receding eddy, but always on an un- | 


| dercurrent of steady and majestic power, has been 
' borne the symbol of our Nationality. The moral 
sight has been quickened, duty has grown clearer 
to the mind, and faith has grown warmer in the 


' heart, as the revelations of trial and the discipline | 


of a great suffering have done their appointed 

work. 

Blending the temper of forgiveness With an un- 
flinching integrity of purpose; weeping with the 
bereaved who mourn the beauty of our Israel slain 
| upon our high places; buf catching the sublime 
_ spirit of those who have sealed their testimony 
| with their blood, may we fail not to implore on 
‘this, our annual festival, strength from above to 
| exercise ourselves also in every heroic virtue, for 
(the vindication of right and the overthrow of 
| wrong. 

Let us trust that Peace shall soon return to our 
borders, and a union of hearts and hands revive on 
the ruins of that injustice and inhemanity which 
bred our sorrows; when all the inhabitants of the 
land will unite to sing, ‘‘Blessed be the Lord God 
of Israel: for he hath visited and redeemed his peo” 
| ple.” 

Given at the Council Chamber, in Boston, this 
first day of October, in the year one thousan: 
eight hundred and sixty-threc, and the eighty 
eighth of the Independence of the United State 
of America. 


JOHN A. ANDREW. 
By His Excellency the Governor, with the advic 
of the Council: 
| Oxiver Warser, Secretary.. 
| God Save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


tary post, and the freedmen removed to Crane 
‘ year for his time. (Ah me! what shall we do with 


! Island. By the change of the military base from 
‘ Suffolk, and the removal of the 1500 people from these lazy, shiftless slaves, after we have freed 
them?) Lane tells his own story simply and in- 


the Union village, much suffering has been caused. | 
There were there 200 scholars. Mr. King is now | : 
teaching in the colored regiment at Portsmouth. _| terestingly. The book is published for his bene- 
At Portsmouth we have had ~— pong apo efit.” 
and teachers and an interesting school with 860 | P ; 
chien, taught by Mr. H. Beals and others, and a | aust y spina 1 
abbath school of 400. % ' 
The largest schools were at Norfolk. They were = & NICHOLS, 
opeuge in April, in two of the colored churches. | 117 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
n a few days there were 1200 learners. Mr. | . ; = : : 
| Coan, Mr. Tyler, and others have carried forward | SG” Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
these schools successfully. Colored assistants have | 
; been employed. The Sunday schools have had | 
| 1400 scholars. 
$ The missionaries report the number of freedmen 





CROSBY & NICHOLS will soon publish : 


PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS: With II- 
lustrative Sketches of some Girls’ Lives, By Sa- 
rah Tytler, author of “The Leila Books.” itlus.- 
trated by J. E. Millais. 16mo. 


“One of the most charming books of its class 
that we have ever read. It is even superior to Miss 
Muloeh’s well known work, ‘A Woman’s Thoughts 
about Women.’ It is just such a book as we 
should select to place in the hands of a sister or a 
daughter upon her entrance into life, to guide her 
in danger, and counsel her in difficulty, to lead her 
upward and onward, and to show her what her 
duty is here and her happiness hereafter.—London 
Morning Herald. 


I WILL BE A SAILOR. 


immediate vicinity of Norfolk, of whom 14,000 
' were récently slaves. 
' At Washington, D. C. and Arlington Heights we 
| have three missionaries and teachers. Arrange- 
} pay are made to open aschoolin Washington 
' City. 
To North Carolina three teachers and one minis- 
| ter have been sent. One of the teachers will have 
; oversight of the school on Roanoke Island. The 
| colony on that Island, under the care of Chaplain 
| James, commences promisingly. 

Eleven missionaries and teachers have been sent 

, into South Carolina during the year; three were 
| there before. Much has been done to impress the 


people with the sacredness of the marriage relation, By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill 
y . L. C. Tuthill. 


' and marriages are frequent. 
Southwest.—Missouri. We have had at different | 16mo. Illustrated. 

' times, six persons laboring among the freedmen,| THE WILD MAN OF THE Z 

| at and near St. Louis. The Ladies Relief Society, Ballantine. Illustrated. me ee 











and distinguished clergymen of St. Louis, have % a i 
aided the work. There have been 375 in the day THE RED ERIC: or The Whaler’s Last Cruise. 
schools, and 160 in the Sabbath school. This is a| By R. M. Ballantine. Illustrat¢d. 16mo. 

' favorable point for labor among the freedmen of | p1CcK RODNEY: 

| the Southwest. At Cairo, Columbus, Memphis, By the author of Jack Manly” - ee: 

' Corinth, and places near them we have had nine-/ tey, 16mo. . 4 


een missionaries and teachers, and seven colored | a . 3 
‘ assistants. At and near Memphis there have been ' SOLDIERS OF THE BIBLE. By Rev. William 


more than 1200 in school. In one day, at Mem-; 4M. Thayer, author of the “Pioneer Boy,” “Tales 

phis, 115 eo ge who had been living together, from Genesis,” &c, 

were married. There are 525 scholars in the day ADUKE -pRpy > 

schools at Corinth, and 400 in the Sabbath school. —_ ig eg Ma ae ae Wand man 
fhe Northwestern Freedman’s Aid Committee, ton, author of “Salt Water ? “Peter the Wha- 

representing eight denominations, formed at Chi- ler,” Tilustrated ’ 


cago, auxilliary to this Association, have already 
entered vigorously upon their work, with much | THE SISTERS ABROAD. By Miss Channing. 
Illustrated. 16mo. 


| promise of good for the freedmen. 
> u ‘4 ar, . ul otacts 
Phe: field we regard the followirg'tacts | CG Catalogues of our Publications sent free if 
1. That the freedmen are traly loyal, secking the , *PPli¢d for. 
good of the government, praying for its prosperity, 
| and ready to enlist in its behalf. | 
2. That they are industrious, willing to work for 
moderate waves, and that their services have been 
' a profit to the government 
8. That they are remarkably free from the vices 
of intemperance and profanity ; are cheerful, grate- 
ful, uncompiaining, orderly, eager to learn, and 
listen confidingly to religious instruction 
The vices which are most common among them 
are such as appertain to their former state, but it 
is hoped that kindness, religious instructson and 
example will Work an early reform. They are at 
our doors, ready to be lifted up from their tow es- : : 
tate, and to receive from us those blessings of Chris- | red outtine map of ColoniagSt Domingo. Price 
py ey ap which we as a Christian nation | $1,25. 
are bound to bestow on them, in return for the un-| ‘Ppis yolume contains two distinct works—a 
7 thy > _ 2 is 
told wrongs they have received at our hands.” Biography and an Autography. The Biography is 
| that of Dr. Beard, revised and improved,—the only 
MARRIED. ' impartial, and complete record of the life of the 
———_——--—-_—_— | great Negroinany language; while the antography 
In this city 13th inst., Andrew Howard Allen to | is a translation, made expressly for this edition, of 
, Addie Augusta Rolland, both of Boston; 14fh, Mr. | the naive and masterly review of his public career, 
James Williamson to Isabella Kee; 15th, Mr. F. P. | Which Toussaint addressed to the Emperor Napo- 
Burn®am of Lynn, to Miss Eilen L. Leaven of Bos- , leon where he was a-prisoner in the fatal cell of 
ton. : ! the Chateau de Joux. This interesting Memoir 
In East Boston 10th inst., Mr. F. B. Day to Miss | Was published by permission, from the original 
Mary G. Morton; 12th, Mr. Henry Walker to Miss | Manuscripts in the General Archives of France, for 
| Julia J. Buckley—all of East Boston. | the first time about ten years since, by a Haytian 
In Quincey 29th ult., B. Franklin Freeman to Miss | exile. It has never been translated into English 
Rosalie Perry, both ot Quincy. | before. A collection of interesting essays is ap- 
In Canton 9th inst., Prof. D. P. pended—which embraces a Proclamation by King 
Nellie R. Bisbee, both of Boston. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
117 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
11—3 e 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
TOUSSAINT L'OUVERTURE : 
A Biography and Autobiogiaphy. 
1 Vol. 12mo. pp. 372, illustrated with an authen- 
| tic portrait and autograph of Toussaint, and a col- 

















Butler to Miss A 
Christophe, in which he alludes to Toussaint’s ser- 


—_ a . | vices and policy; an essay by Harriet Martineau, 
DIED. | in which she describes a visit to the Chateau de 

Joux; a similar buat quite recent account of the 

same journey by John Bigelow, Esq., our Consu- 
| at Paris; the poems of Wordsworth and John G. 
| Whittier on the hero of Hayti; while an extract 
from Wendell Phillips great oration, appropriately 








In this city 14th inst., Edwin A. Bangs, 30; Hon 
B. C. Clark, 63; Arthur Danforth, 60; Mrs. Mary 
aif otitis ® ahi — itbay~g N. Tyler, 74. 

n Chelsea 13th inst., Thomas B. Pratt, 90. ; 

: In Charlestown 14th inst., Hannah, wite of Wm. ee ee Toussaint L’ Ouverture was 
Scie | yr von cornea wife of abe late hi l. | notonly the ablest Neyro that has appeared in 
a -. Halll a oe a8 attic Jane, youngest child of | modern History, but the greatest military genius 

hei nae. Soc er : 1 , | and statesman that the New World has produced, 

In Cambridgeport 14th inst., Mrs. Esther G.,, | up to the present time. Hence, the appearance of 
daughter of the late David Atwood of Chatham, this book, while we are still debating the military 
eg to Miss Carrie A. Clark, 28. ‘capacity ot tne Negro, is timely, and needed. 

n Roxbury 15th inst., Joshua Seaver, 60. | ~ 2 

In West Roxbury 13th inst., M. M. Morse, 33. | ee dat 

In Dorchester 15th inst., Rev. George W. Hatha- | LAMARTINE ON TOUSSAINT. 
way, late of West Troy, N. Y., 63. “The Auroral Soul.” 

In Weston 14th inst., Nathan Hagar, 57. | 

In Newburyport 14th inst., Mrs. Susanna B. 
Morse, 81. 





NAPOLEON BONAPARTE ON TOUSSAINT. 
“We take pleasure in recognizing the services 
| which you have rendered to the French people. 
| If the banner floats over St. Domingo, it is to yon 
| and the brave blacks that we owe it. Called by your 
| talents and the force of circumstances to the high- 
| est post, you have destroyed civil war, put reins 
| on the persecution carried on by ferocious men, 
restored to honor religion and the worship of God.”’ 





/NEW BOOK OF CHURCH MUSIC, 
HE HARP OF JUDA'‘I; A Collection of Sacred 
and Secular Music for Choirs, Schools, Musical 
| Conventions, Societies and the Home Circle. By 
| L. O. Emerson, author of the “Golden Wreath,” | 
' “Sabbath Harmony,” &c. j 
| A book embracing every varicty of choice music | 
| adapted to the capacities of all grades of singers. 

| Though published but a few months since, it has! ‘I would call him Napoleon, but Napoleon made 
already been used by twelve Musical Conventions, | his way to-Empire over broken oaths and through 
! 





WENDELL PHILLIPS'ON TOUSSAINT. 


and nearly all the leading conventions in the Uni- ; a sea of blood. This man never broke his word. 
| ‘No retaliation’ was his great motto and the rule 
coming season. Choirs and Teachers are rapidly | of his life; and the last words he uttered to his son 
adopting it because they con find no book equal to | in France were these: ‘My boy, you will one day 
| itin every requirement desirable in such a work. | to back to St. Domingo; forget that France mur- 


Specimen pages (20 tunes) will be sent free to any | dered your father.’ . 1 would call him Cromwell, 
one on application. but Cromwell was only a soldier and the State he 

Price of the “Harp oF JupDAn” $1 per copy, $9 | founded went down with him into his grave. 
per dozen . I would call him Washington, but the t Vir- 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, ginian held slaves. This man risked his empire 
12—tf 277 Washington street. | rather than permit the slave trade in the humblest 


U. S. 5-20°S . 
| when truth gets a hearing, the se of History 


FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY | will put Phocian for the Greek and Bratus for the 


M. BOLLES AND COMPANY, | Choose’ Wantinuton as the bright, consenmae: 
No. 90 State street, 


ted States are effecting arrangements to do so the 





— | village of his dominions. You think me a fanatic 

| tonight, for you read history, not with your eyes 

, but with your prejudices. But, et years hence, 
u 





flower of our earlier civilization, and John Brown 
| the ripe fruit of our noonday—then dipping her 





sled ' pen in the sunlight, will write in the clear blue, 
ECRUITING IN THE SOUTH. | above them all, the name of the soldier, the states- 
R al | man, the martyr, Toussaint L’OUVERTURE.” 





Within the lines of our armies are many -thou- | 


sands of colored men—healthy, strong and unem-| +i. is no catch-penny affair, but a hand ly 
ployed. Beyond our lines, but within our reach, | printed and profoundly interesting volume of one 
area hundred thousand and more who unwil- | of the most remarkable men in the history of the 
Hogly on ee ees bi Viclesitades f moony hp a h pony on = 
; é situdes fro of a chattel s! 

| lion. The government is prepared to arm these | Sohiin aenaieree: statesman, raler of ra net 
| men and place them where they can do much for! race,—at last perfidiously betrayed and transported 
themselves and for us. But the system of recruit- | = a — Se of ae t = 

: i P | barity, where he was torn from his family, an 

| ing for the reneler —_ =~ adopted for a S90 pei gned to a dungeon by order of Napoleon 4g 
force, and when unaided by the States it is slow. | never to come fort alive. The sabsequent im- 
| 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON ON TOUSSAINT. 


labor for 


| The deficiencies of this service, it is proposed to} prisonment of Napoleon himself at St. Helena, 
remedy by agencies established by the contribu- pasyntrdnce gs Paps eg cer fog — 

| tions of patriotic citizens. These agencies wi!! be | phetically did Whittier write, years ago, of the Ne- 

solely for co-operation with the government for the | gro champion— 

“Sleep camly in thy dungeon tomb, 

Beneath Besancon’s alien sky, 

Dark Haytian!—for the time shall come, 

Yea, even now is nigh, 

When every where thy name shall be 

Redeemed from color’s infamy ; 

And men shal) learn to speak of thee 

As one of earth’s great spirits born 

In servitude and nursed in scorn, 

Casting aside the weary weight 

And fetters of its low estate, 

In that strong majesty of soul 
Which knows no color, ton 

Which still hath spurned the 
Of tyrants through all time!” 


We bes: for this work the attention and pat- 
| ronage of all who are interested in the redemption 
of the negro race. Even those who are as strongly 
as they are unreasonably prejudiced against the 
| race may, on giving it perusal, find their 
THOMAS RUSSELL, | prejudice giving place to sympathy, contrition, and 
J.H. STEPHENSON, | Sonat ere) orn acs eon 
+ ia 

LE BARON RUSSELL, | own cresbensiog, bat in order to make use of the 

Executive Committee. | facts embodied in it forthe furtherance of the 
— _ cause of the millions of bondmen, complexionally 
WILLIAMS & CO., PuniisHers axp Boox- identified with himself, who are yet waiting to be 


SELLERS, 100 Washington street, Boston. actually delived from their galling 
; oe: { shall the poet Wordsworth’s prediction be realized, 


ESTABLISHED 1856. ; 
A. W. & Co. are the special New England Agents | in his memorable sonnet upon Fouissaint L’Ouver- 
ture: 


for the Publications of Messrs. Harper and Broth- 
| ers, of New York, including their valuable Theo- «Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, 
| logical, Miscellaneous, and School Books. Also,a Live and take comfort? Thou hast lett behind 
| general assortment of Works in every department Powers that will work for thee: air, earth, and skies, 
| Of trade, which they sell at very low prices. | There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
| Particular aitention is paid to supplying Coun- That will forget thee: thou has* allies: 
| try Traders, Schools, Academies, Colleges, Fablic Thy friends are exultations, ene gy 


| more rapid advancement of the recruiting service; | 
| for obtainfhg acclimated men for the increase of the | 
| army, by the use of such means as will induce | 
| them to offer themselves to the government. The | 
committee will undertake nothing which is not | 
sanctioned by the Commanders of Departments, | 
| by the laws of civilized warfare, and by the laws! 
| of the land. The undersigned have been appoint- 
| ed by a large committee to solicit subscriptions for 
this object, and they request that those who will 
| take part in forwarding it, should send their con- | 
| tributions to Mr. RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, | 
| Treasurer, No. 98 Federal street, Boston: 
| J.M. FORBES, 
A. A. LAWRENCE, 
MARTIN BRIMMER, 


e,, nor clime, 
control 
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| and Private Libraries, ms, &ec. and man’s unconquerable mind!” 
Llustrated Panch, &. General sup ie 
Subscription Agency forall American aud Foreign JAMES REDPATH, Publisher, 
| News rs and Periodicals at lowest rates. i 221 Street 
with ptness, and goods | ’ Washington 
| forwarded to any nion w—-6 BOSTON. 
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“THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY: 
ITS GROWTH AND DEOAY. 


: vil. 
|. POLEPICAL DRGRNERACY. 

But party spirit is only chief among the 
"influences by which Radical Democracy has 
corrupted and lowered our politics. It does 
‘and usages, plausible at first sight, but sub- 
versive of all true democracy and good. gov- 
ernment. Foremost among these is our prac 
tice of following rigid locality in the choice 
of representatives. This is not required by 
the Constitution, which only prescribes that 
the members shall, when elected, be inhabi- 
tants.of the State in which ebosen. This far- 
"ther qualification, that they shall be inbabi- 
tants of a particular district as well, is im- 
posed by party usage, solely for the benefit 
of local officeseekers, who are not willing 
that the people shall choose the man who 
suits them best, whether he lives on one side 
or the other of an imaginaryline. The evils 
of this practice are greater than may be 
thought. The first is the denial of the right 
- of the people to choose the person who will 
represent them best, in preference to the 
party leader of the district. A second is 
that the ablest and most experienced men 
may in this way be entirely shut out of pub- 
lic life, because they do not agree in politics 
with the majority in the community where 
they happen to live ; while a few miles dis- 
tant there may be constituencies which would 
be glad to elect them, but must put up with 
second rate talent instead. But the worst 
effect is the insecurity given to public life, 
by the probability there is that at any time a 
public man may be forced to retire into pri- 
vate life, by a change of opinions either on 
his own part or that of his constituents. As 
things are, those whom the country really 
wants cannot afford to go into public life ; 
and to the inferior order of politicians who 
take their place, this chance serves as a di- 
rect temptation to enrich themselves by pec- 
ulation while they have an opportunity. Now 
if it were certain, as it ia in England, that 
any one who shows an aptitude for public life 
will always find a constituency ready to elect 
him, we should have no lack of statesmen of 
the right sort. It would not be the emolu- 
ments of office thgt would tempt the man of 
genius from his lucrative business, but the 
congenial oceupation, the honor, the satisfac- 
tion of laboring for the welfare of his coun- 
try—these would overbalance the greater 

gains he might make in other pursuits. 

Then there is the doctrine of rotation in 
office—the doctrine that because a man has 
done well, you will turn him away and try a 
new hand—a doctrine according to which 
you would discharge your clerk as soon as 
he had learned the routine of your business | 
and the facesof your customers ; or the con- 
ductor of a railroad, as soon as he under- 
stood how to manage a train, and knew the 
various stations at which he was to stop. 
This again is a doctrine, not of the people, 
but of officageckers and politicians, who 
wish to take turns in sharing the loaves and 
fishes, and have been zealous to inculcate, as 
a fundamental principle of democracy that 
there shall be frequent change in the holders 
of office, so that all may have an equal op- 
portunity, and there may not grow up a feel- 
ing of vested right. As if all citizens could 
have an equal opportunity! Or as if office 
was to be held for one’s personal advantage, 
and the country had no interest in its being 
in safe and experienced hands. What is 
really meant is that all party hacks may have 
an equal opportunity to share the spoils. 

Thus is every way our politics have tend- 
ed to dwarf the race of public men. Gen- 
tlemen are not willing to be identified with a 
gang of vulgar politicians. Philosophers and | 
thinkers will not bind themselves down with 
the trammels of party, and take their opin- | 
ions ready made from ‘‘platforms.”’ Patriots | 
will not lend their hands to schemes and prac- | 
tices that make their country infamous. Men’ 
of genius do not care to bury themselves in | 
the trivialities of political squabbles. Chris- 
tians will shun parsuits that are associated | 
with all manner of wickedness. It is often | 
said, especially in England, that this medioo- 
rity is peculiar to the North, and that the 
Southern aristocratic institutions have pro- 
duced abler statesmen. Nothing is further 
from the truth. Mr. Jefferson Davis is un- 
questiofiably at the head of Southern states- 
men, the leading spirit of the rebellion. But 

' when he was in the American Senate, he did 
not tower above Mr. Seward, Mr. Douglas, 
Mr. Oass, Mr. Fessenden, Mr. Chase, Mr. 
Sumner, or Mr. Dickinson ; and there are cer- 
tainly none of his associates superior to these 
gentlemen. Neither would the practical 
statesmanship of the confederacy shine with 
a very brilliant lustre except for the light 
reflected from the splendid achievements of 
its generals. No. It is the party practices, | 
common to North and South alike, that have 
given our destinies into the bands of second- 
rate-men. They have had less effect in the 
South than in the North, but in spite of this 
the Northern democracy has been more than 
a match for the Southern aristocracy in the 
development of political ability ; much more, 
of ability in other departments. 

We have not exaggerated the evils of 
false Democracy. We have been one-sided, 
we acknowledge ; we intended to be. Our! 
aite was to point out defects and dangers ;| 
we are equally ready to exult in the 
healthful, hopefal features of our national | 
life.* We have written in no captious spirit ; | 
we have said only what every observer 
says, and have endeavored to analyse the 
causes. We believe heartily and devoutly 


q 











Nor have we written in a spirit of 





, 


which we have described, under which our | 


country has been growing for so many years, 
is, we believe, nearly over. The American 
people are beginning to see that Democracy 
does not mean the rule of demagogues and 
party hacks; that it does not mean intrigue, 
and wire-pulling, and brow-beating, and sell- 
ing of conscience, and sharing of spoils ; and 
are longing for a nobler ideal of public life. 
Moreover, our condemnation must not be 
too sweeping. The politics of our own State 
need not shun comparison with any commu- 
nity in the world. We are not aware of any 
member of Congress from New England who 
has been guilty of an indecoram on the floor 
of Congress since the time of Matthew Lyon 
(himself an Irishman.) We can only re- 
member two or three New England members 
who have'been ever accused of corruption. 
But these fatal, insinuating doctrines of false 
Democracy are living and working even in 
the midst of us, and threatening to bring us 
down to the level of seeing such scenes in 
the Boston State-House as have lately dis- 
graced the capitals of New York and Penn- 
sylvania. The doctrines that selfishness is 
the only principle of political action, that 
party is above country, that ‘‘to the victors 
belong the spoils,” that office isa reward for 
party services, that politics are synonymous 
with trickery, that party must be maintained, 
right or wrong,—these things are working 
our ruin asa free nation. It behooves this 
nation to look to it. It rose two years ago 
with an heroic majority rarely equaled, to 
battle for nationality, for republicanism, and 
for liberty. It must rise again in its might 
and sweep all these practices of shame into 
oblivion or the liberty and republicanism it 
has bought at not a price with be only dust 
and ashes after all. 


“Nothing is gained by a senseless and indiscrim. 
inate railing at what is called modern degeneracy. 
I repeat my concession ; for the last fifty years the 
people of this country, or at least of this section 
of it, have, as it seems to me, been growing better, 
and not worse, in most respects. But Iam obliged 
to make an exception of one entire class of vir- 
tues; those, I mean, which have their foundation in 
atrue loyalty, in a preper reverence for govern- 
ment and law.” ‘Nobody pretends that there has 
been, or is likely to be, any falling off in the tal- 
ent or genius manifested in other fields of human 
activity. Wenever had greater men in science, 
in learning, in art; we never had greater lawyers, 
orgreater merchants, or greater engineers. Evi- 
dently, therefore, the problem to,be solved is not, 
why men of large capacity have failed us, but why 
such men are so aptto turn aside from politics, 
and devote themselves to other pursuits. It is be- 
cause the new doctrines and new policies have had 
the effect to make an enlightened and experienced 
statesmanship a disqualification for the highest of- 
fices in the National Government. Not the fittest, 
but the most availabie candidate is sought for, one 
who will revive no grudges, awaken no jealousies, 
a new man, and above all,a man who is nota 
power in himself. Thus all the candidates educat- 
ed for the place are passed over; and what is worse 
a policy is inaugurated which makes itcertain 
that soon no such candidates will be left. Hence, 
the angwer to the often repeated question, by 
which it is thought to silence complaints against 
official incompetency. Where can you find better 
men? Where, indeed! You can find good men 
and great men; but why wonder that you cannot 
find great statesmen, men educated and trained for 
public life, men who have already won the public 


confidence, and whose names are in everybody’s | greater responsibilty than the New York cor- 
mouth,—why wonder that this is impossible, when | respondent of the Zimes. 


you have been pursuing for years a course which 


| has made it impossible?”—Dr Walker’s Election 


Sermon. 





RETURNING REASON, 
A British Journal on British Injustice. 


Frazer’s Magazine for October has an 
able article on ‘‘The English Press and the 
American War,” from which we extract the 
following : 

“It must be admitted, in the first place, 
that the press of this country has done 
great and even cruel injustice tothe North, 


and has justified a good deal of the feeling | 
| with which they regard us. 


This has been 
the case in several particulars. 
“In the first place, it must be owned that 
a great many of our comments on American 
affairs have been pervaded by a vindictive 
complacency which was altogether unworthy 
of us, and naturally most offensive to them. 
As soon as the Southern States seceded we 
all began to exult. You have got a bite of 
our own crust was the burden of our song. 
bels and traitors as you are, how do you 
like treason and rebellion? We could sym- 
pathize with a legitmate government in its re- 
sistance to insurrection. We had a right to 
hold India against the Sepoys ; we would re- 
duce Ireland to a desert before we gave way 
to Irish rebels ; but that is because we are 
one of the ancient nations of the world ; our 
government holds its power by a better title 


| than the rights of man and the declaration of 


independence ; you, on the other hand, are 
not a legitimate power; you are bound by 
principles which we repudiate, and those 
principle3 would force you to concede to oth- 
ers the independence which your successful 
wickedness wrested from us. 

This sentiment, thrown into all sorts of 


different forms, but for the most part insinua- 


ted in the sae pig 2 or less ingenious 
banter, ed the greater of what 
was said or written about the Americans in 
several of our leading pafers, i the 


y 
Times. It was intensely irritating, both be- | 


cause it had an air of plausibility, and was 
well fitted to catch attention, and also be- 
cause it involved the retraction of the admis- 


sion long since made by all educated English- | 
men that in our great controversy they were | 


ight, and were justified by the v i 
ohn on which all oar own Liberties a. found. 
ed. _— this = of ee ee be 
justified only on principles which nothin 
agentes & pd stra would follow. It me 
itly imputed to the Americans that the found- 
ers of the United States had laid down the 
inciple that whenever any considerable 
body of men ‘chose to withdraw themselves 


ly state of things which could exist in North 
” Gees Could any insult be more gross 
and wanton, or proceed from meaner grounds? 
Was it worthy of writers who assumed to ex- 
press the feelings of a great nation. to allow 
petty spite at a national bumiliation nine- 
y years ago to induce them to disavow the 

ndamental principles of English freedom ? 

THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WAR. 

‘Another point in which we did great in- 
justice to the North was, that after a very 
short interval we totally forgot, and never 
since seem to have thought it worth while to 
remember, that the South alone were to blame 


in the beginning of the war, and that they | fi 
the latest news in Phillips 


were grievously to blame There are 

of Me Cairnes’s book with which we * 
means agree ; but one part of it is trne be- 
yond all controversy. The Southerners had 
for many years governed the Union. They 
had done so with a view to their own pecu- 
liar institution of slavery ; the object of their 
policy being to increase as far as possible the 
sumber of slave States, and so keep up their 
power in the Senate, and maintain and ex- 
tend that state of things which for economical 
reasons are essential to the existence of sla- 
very. No doubt it is true that slave labor is 
w , superficial, inefficient and applica- 
ble only to . as 
the slave population increases, an enormous 
area is required for its employment, and 
hence no doubt the slave-owners were anxious 
to make every other consideration bend to 


Union. It is also quite true that this was 
the reason for the bullying, swaggering tone, 
and for the aggressive policy of American 
politicians ; and that those who werd always 
most insolent to us were the very men who 
sre now the leaders of the Confederate 
States. 

“The history of the events caused by this 
state of things, from the Missouri Comprom- 
ise down to the war in Kansas and the 
Scott case, is coming to be partially known 
to English readers who care to understand 
American affairs, and is well described by 
Mr. Cairnes. Besides this there is every 
reason to believe that to all their other offen- 
ces the leaders of the secession movement ad- 
ded at the time of secession gross treachery. 
They had in their hands the forces of the 
Union, and they disposed of them in such a 
way as to enable themselves to destroy the 
Union. The first act of secession itself was 
provoked by no grievance. Nobody op 
pressed the South. They seceded simply be- 


and letters, some 
forts of an occasion, 
and elaborately 
most touch slavery 
ment, of which they make no insignificant 
part, and few treat of other reforms, temper- 
ance, the woman question, and government. 
The lecture on Toussaint L’Ouverture is al- 
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| that i of Wendell Phil- 
lipides pect 


The volume contains two dozen speeches 

ly extempore ef- 
the most carefully 
. Of course the 
and the abolition move- 


There is in these speeches main- 
is the orator brings rich treas- 


ures of learning and accomplishment snch 
as 
without reserve, to their work. 


pages sparkle now, though the occasions that 


few New England scholars ever 


hemes, 


out the brilliant sentences, on many 

passed. They are full of 
t; not of abstract tion, but 
to the case in hund. You always get 
? speeches. The 
arefresh. And they have the excellence of 


In turning these pages there is much that 
we cannot coincide with; much of preju- 


dice, much of bitterness not justly founded, 


many conclusions from facts not sufficiently 
sifted. Mr. Phillips marks his line, and 
whoever does not hew up to it ee cus 
have his head split with Mr. Phillips’ battle 
axe. One sometime thinks he seems to de- 
light to make the trath obnoxious.—But 


there is an immense amount of plain truth 
in the volume. ‘And’there is much which 
vent mae ty the Amercan 
day 


such, which tb 7 mn 
recognize a8 , Which they would 
have hissed Mr. Phillips for uttering two 


years and a half ago.—The volume will 
grow more and 
that of introducing new slave States into the | there i 
scorn, he has endured without flinching, the 
chance of honors and high 


more true in their eyes. And 


is in it. Social frowns, public 


— he has 
not reckoned against the determination to 
speak his mind. But without referring to 


his speeches in criticisms now, we regard 
this volume as fit, and sure, to become clas- 
sic, the production of one of the true new 
world orators. 


Pariurrs’ Segecuxs.—‘‘It should lie in 


every library, or, rather, ever open on every 
table.” —Genrrir Suitu. 





Me, W. &. Laedeny cntertaine the noted 


slave dealer, Lamar, and other Southerners, 
and he ealls it opening his house to extend 
hospitality to strangers and a people fighting 
for their libery. But he has it thrown at him 
that the intercepted correspondence of Geo. 
Sanders, Slidell, Benjamin and Co. show 
that his ‘‘hospitality’’ is all ‘‘shop’’—that he 
.| is merely treating his customers to a feed.— 
Foreign Oor. NV. Y. Herald. 








cause a northern man was elected President, 
and before they had been interfered with in 
any respect whatever. In a word, the South, 
both in what led to secession and in the act 
of secession itself, gave as great provocation 
to the North and behaved as ill to thom as 
one people could behave to another. In 
most of our leading papers the Confederates | 
have been the opp , fighting for liberty 
against their federal oppressors, and we have 
been told that we, the people of England, 
sympathized with the South not only because 
their defeace was gallant, but becaue it was 
just. 
ENGLISH MISREPRESENTATION. : 
‘‘Not only do these circumstances afford 





| 


| 


fair ground of complaint against the views of 
the war put forward in English papers, but 
some of their statements as to matters of fact 
have been untrue, and some of them very 
unjust. Few journalists had ever incurred 


It is on his testi- 
mony alone that a large and most influential 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


HEADQUARTERS, Boston, Oct. 29, 1863. 


GENERAL ORDER, No. 30. 


The President of the United States, under date of 


October 17, 1863, has issued a call for 800,000 vol- 
unteers, to serve for three years or the war, but not 
exceeding three years; and the quota assigned to 
Massachusetts under this call, amounts to 15,126. 


If this number is not raised by voluntary enlist- 


ment, a draft will be ordered to supply the defi- 
ciency, which draft will commence on the fifth day 
of January next. 


The time for action is short, and the greatest ac- 


Irish and 





GRAND ASPECT OF THE 


If it had been true that the North have 
had in hand some eight hundred thousand 
men, and if, which is absurd, we allow three 

| hundred thousand of them to have been mer- 
| cenaries, it would still be true that a 
| lation not exceeding that of Great Britain, 
' sent five hundred thousand men into the field. 
| This would be at the very least one-eighth of 
When we 

e, not against 
nor under the pressure of want, 
midst of unbounded prosperity, 
| and in order to support the credit and glory 
of the nation, it is bare justice to say that the 

' history of mankind can furnish no other ex- 
| ample of stch an effort. The Dutch fought 
niards for their hearths, homes and 
| churches ; the French fought all Europe with 
| famine and the guillotine behind them, and 
The English 
| in India had the pride of a superior race and 
| the memory of inexpiable injuries to urge 
| them against the Sepoys; but if ever a na- 
| tion in this world sacrificed itself deliberately 
| and manfully to an idea, this bas been the 
Admit for the 


| the grown up men in the coun 
| consider that this effort was m 
| an invader, 
| but in the 


| the 8 


empire and plenty in front. 


case with the Americans. 


class of English society has sympathized with 
the South. He has throughout acted the 
part of an unscrupulous advocate, carefully 
reporting to his employers, and through them 
to all England, every statement and every 
fact that could create contempt and disgust 
against the conduct, the principles, and in 
govere! the cause of the North... . 
ew York correspondent of the 7tmes never 
| thought of ——— out that, however many 
ermans might be hired to fight at 
New York, the bulk of the-army was and is 
filled by volunteers from the comfortable 
classes of New England and the West. 


NORTH. 


popu 


The 


tivity and promptitude will be necessary, to fulfil 
the demand of the government, before the time 
prescribed for commencing the draft. The Mayor 
and Aldermen of Cities, and the Selectmen of 
Towns, are again urgently requested to use their 
official and personal influence, and obtain the ener- 
getic co-operation of all whose hearts are in the 
work, to furnish their proportions of volun- 
teers; to call public meetings, and adopt other effi- 
cient measures, to draw forth and stimulate the 
public interest in the cause. 

The men to be raised under this call are to be en. 
listed into the United States service, for the various 
companies and regiments now in the field. The 
bounties will be the same as published in previous 
orders, namely, $50 from the State, and, in addi- 
tion, $302 from the United States to new recruits, 
and $402 to those who have served at least nine 
months, and who shall enlist, either into old regi- 
ments or companies in the field, or into the vete- 
ran regiments or battalions now forming in this 
State. 

The numbers ich are assigned to each town, 
city and sub-district, according to the enrollment 
made by the United States Provost Marshals, are 
given below. If a draft should become necessary, 
in January next, it will be likely to be made in the 
same proportions; and information has been receiv- 
ed from the War Department, that credits will be 


which shall be made under the present call; and 
also for enlistments in the veteran regiments which 
are now organized for recruiting. 

Major Clarke, U. 8. A., (Acting Assistant Pro- 
vost Marshal General for Massachusetts, Head- 
quarters at Boston,) is authorized to and will ap- 
point the Mayors of Cities, and the Chairman of 
Selectmen of Towns, to act as recruiting officers 
for their several cities and towns, to recruit the 
quotas assigned to their several municipalities. 

They will receive their authority from Major 
Clarke, and will be subject to such orders and reg- 
ulations for the performance of thelr duties as he 
may issue. They wili be entitled to all the privi- 


allowed, against such draft, for all enlistments | 


sake of argnment that they are altogether 
wrong, still their intense and earnest sincer- 
ity, and their single-minded self-devotion, 


leges and subject to all the liabilities of other re- 
cruiting officers appointed by him under orders 


| kindred.‘ 


ificent, and ought to have excited 
the admiration instead of the sneers of their 





CRITICS. 


THE HARTFORD EVENING 





. of a worthily 


WENDELL PHILLIPS AND HIS 


PRESS. 


In expressing pleasure at the appearance 
ily printed volume of the speeches 
of Wendell Phillips, we might speak for lit- 
erature and not for politics or reform at all. $50 each, which is offered by the Commonwealth. | 

| DISTRICT NO. 4. 


will cause to be made a Weekly Report, to the Ad- 
jutant General of the Commonwealth, of the num- 
ber of men enlisted in their respected Cities and 
Towns during each week. 


for at least nine months, the opportunity is presen- 


now In the field, or in either of the veteran organi- 
zations named below, and of entitling themselves 
to the bounty of $402 each, which is offered by the 
General Government, in addition to the bounty of 





"He is of*the orators whom men love to lis-, The veteran organizations are: 
ten to. There is no American speaker who | Thé Second Regiment of Heavy Artillery, com- Sub District. 


American, that of calm, chaste, dispassion-| Ville: 
ate eloquence, a finish of style and manner 
which is as natural as the most nataral talk- 
ing. With his ideas, his sarcasm, his hard 
wit, of state- 
sane , ment, his silver-like voice, and his masterly 


hitting wit, his et disti: 


th a , vocabulary be holds entranced andiences, 


right to repudiate the 
ive New York city a right to secede from 
State of New York. It would give the 


glorious, | city of Westminster a right to secede from | tion. 


the city of London, and set u 
with its high bailiff for a king. 
Bat : 








, but it would | which others, a very 


| equally move, but onl 
aamane-at speech, the 


The volume before us, 


Speeches 
i- and Letters, by Wendell Philli 


——— 


The Twelfth Unattached Company of Heavy Ar- | 
tillery, commanded by Captain James M. Richard- | 
son, stationed at Salem and Beverly : | 

The First Battalion of Veteran Cavalry : | 

The New Battalion for the First Regiment of 
Massachhsetts Cavalry, under the command of | 
ee eens eernet ee | 





Battalion at Port Royal, which bas been perma- 


nently 
| The First Veteran Regiment (the Fifty-Sixth | 
' Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry,) | 


, Lectures to be commanded by Colonel Griswold, headquar- | 


ters at Readville; to be raised in Boston and vicin- 
ity: | 

The Second Veteran Regiment, (the Fifty-Sev- | 
enth Regiment of Massachusetts benedeni 
try,) to be raised in Worcester and the four Wes-| 
tern Counties, to be commanded by Colonel | 
Wiliam F. late of the Forty-Ninth Regi- 
tment: 

The Third Veteran Regiment, (the Fifty-Eighth | 
Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry.) | 
to be raised in Sontheastern Massachusetts, incla- | 








ted of enlisting either in one of the old regimenis | 


ding the Old Colony, to le commanded by Colonel 
Silas P. Richmond, late of the Third Regiment: 

The Fourth Veteran Regiment, (the Fifty-Ninth 
Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry,) 
to be raised in the Counties of Essex and Middle 
sex,and to be under the command of Colone 
Gould, late Major of the Thirteenth Regiment. 

To veterans enlisting, one month’s pay will be 
paid in advance, on being mustered into service. 
The bounty and premium, in addition to the 
monthly pay, will be $62, on being mustered in, 
(making $%. paid in advance, beside the State 
bounty of $50;) $50 more in two months; $50 
more in six months; $50 more after one year; $50 
more after eighteen months; $50 more after two 
years; $50 more after two years and a half; and 
$40 more at the expiration of three years’ service. 
And if the war should not last three years from 
the present time, still the whole bounty will be 
paid to those who shall have served to the end; 
and if they die in the service, their heirs will re- 
ceive it. 

To those who have never been in service, or who 
have served for less than nine months, and who 


Y | shall enlist into old regiments in the field, $302 


bounty will be paid in addition to the State boun- 
ty of $50, as follows: 

One month’s pay will be paid in advance, on be- 
ing mustered into service. The bounty and premi- 
um, in addition to the monthly pay, will be $27, 
on being mustered in, (making $40 paid in ad- 
vance, besides the State bounty of $50;) $40 more 
in two months; $40 more in six months; $40 more 
after one year; $40 more after eighteen months; 
$40 more after two years; and $75 more at 
the expiration of three years’ service. And if 
the war should not last three years from the pres- 
ent time still the whole bounty will be paid to those 
who shall have served to the end; and if they die 
in the service, their heirs will receive it. 

This order does not change the provision of Gen- 
eral Order No. 27, Current Series, from these 
Headquarters, which order was issued in regard to 
the enlistment of veteran organizations. 

The Governor confidently expects that Massa- 
chusetts will, as she has ever done, furnish with 
exemplary promptness her contingent of troops 
in obedience to this, the latest callof the Presi- 
dent. Let the whole people unite with fervid de- 
votion toa cause sacred as all our hopes, and se- 
cure to the National Armies a reinforcement which 
will render them invincible, and assure them of 
victory, whenever and wherever they meet an ene- 
my. - 
By order of His Excellency Jonn A. ANDREW, 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 

WILLIAM SCHOULER, 
Adjutant General. 


DISTRICT NO. 1. 
Sub District. 
No. 1—Town of Edgartown 
sy Tisbury 
Chilmark 


Barnstable 
Sandwich 
Falmouth 
Plymouth 
Plympton 


Lakeville 
Wareham 


Acushnet 

Mattapoisett 
18 wards 1, 2, 3 city of Fall River... 
14 wards4,5,6 “ - ie 
15 ward 1 city of New Bedford 
16ward2 ‘“ 
17 ward 3,4 “ " 
18 ward 5,6 “ zg 
19—Town of Dartmouth 
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Sub District. 


No. 1—Town of Taunton 
Attleboro’ 


pS ee rere re 40 
East Bridgewater 
West Bridgewrter 
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DISTRICT NO. 3. 


from the Provost Marshal of the United States. | Sub District. 
The Mayors of Cities and the Selectmen of Towns | No. 1—Ward 4 city of Boston 
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To those who have been in the military service 


8 

See 8 

| 40 4 

Bo 5 

|  12Town of Brookline 


1—Wards 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 9 city of Boston. . 1539 

2—City of Cambridge 

3—City of Chelsea, Town of North Chel- 
sea, and Town of Winthrop 


DISTRICT NO. 5. 
Sub District. 
No. 1—Town of Amesbury 


25 
26 West Newbury 
27—Wards 1, 2, 7, City of Lynn 
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City of Salem................ 28 
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The number assigned to the towns in District 
No. 6 will be published as soon as corrected re- 
turns are received from the Provost Marshal, to 
receive which it was not thought best to delay the 


Westhampton 
Westminster 
Williamsburg 
Winchendon 
Worthington 
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DISTRICT NO. 10. 
Sub District. 








issuing of this order. 

DISTRICT NO. 7. 
Sub District. 
No. 1—Town of Acton 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


West Roxbury 
Feltonville 


DISTRICT NO. 8. 
Sub District. 


No. 1—Ward 1 City of Worcester 


2 


Charlton 

Sturbridge 

PH do. dn cesacecascons 15 
Southbridge 

Webster 

Grafton 


47 
48 


DISTRICT NO. 9. 
Sub District. i , 


| No. 1—Town of Amherst. Ll. eye eka cea 44 


Tyringham 
Great Barrington 
Monterey 

25 


27 

28 

29 

80 

31 

32 

33 

34 

85 

86 

37 

88 

39—Ward 1 City of Springfield............ 62 
40 2.3 N. Main st.166 
41 4,3 S. Main st. .92 
42 5 

43 6, 7,8 

44—Town of Chicopee 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
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The Commonwealth is an independent journal, 
devoted to the cause of Free Democratic Govern- 
ment; government by the whole people without 
respect of race, nativity, or sect. 

It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction 
of Slavery, holding Freedom to be the inalienable 
right of all men, and the essential condition of any 
real government. 

It will continue to insist upon the full employ- 
ment of Liberty as the legitimate and specific wea- 
pon against the rebellion of Slavery. 

It believes-in the Constitution as it is, and in the 
Union as it was not, before the rebellion, but as it 
was meant by its founders to be. 

It is not the organ Of any party or man; but is 
pledged to the welfare of the people, to Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, whatever party or man 
shall rise or fall. 

The Commonwealth will not, however, devote 
itself entirely to political questions, but will seek 
to become in the best sense of the word a FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER. 

It wlll aim to present the news of the week in a 
concise and readable form, together with such offi- 
cial documents, speeches, sermons, addresses, and 
editorials as may be of permanent interest; select- 
ing carefully from the great mass of matter which 
the daily journals throw before the public. 

It will also aim to serve the cause of Literature 
and Art, by presenting its readers original Essays, 
Tales, Sketches, Reviews, and Notices, all of real 
excellence, and will select freely from fields new 
and old. In its columns have already appeared 
articles in Verse and Prose, from some of the best 
American writers. 

The Sciences and Useful Arts will not be over- 
iooked, but it is hoped that all classes of men, an 
especially that class which is the strength of all, 
the Workingmen, will find here something which 
meets their wants. 

It will devote itself particularly to the collection 
of facts concerning the emancipated workingmen 
of the South, availing itself for this purpose of the 
extensive correspondence of the EMANCIPATION 
LEAGUE, and the EpucaTIONAL COMMISSION. 

The Commonwealth has also made arrangements 
to obtain the best correspondence of its own from 
the most important posts of our army, especially 
concerning the Freedmen. 

The following writers, among many others, have 
already contributed to our columns, and will con- 
tinue to do so: 

Rev. D. A. Wasson, 

Julia Ward Howo, 

Rev. C. FT. Brooks, 














Lydia Maria Child, 
W.E. Channing, 
A. Bronson Alcott, 








Myron B. Benton, 
Miss E. P. Peabody, 
F. B. Sanborn, 

E. Morris Davis, 


Joel Benton, 

Rev. O. B. Frothingham, 
Rev. M. D. Conway, 
Rev. Robert Collyer, 


~ 
to 
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Hon. George F. Talbot, 
James 8. Gibbons, 

F. W. Bird, 

Wm. 8. Robinson, 


Hon. M. F. Conway, 
Louisa M. Alcott, 
Elizur Wright, 
Davia Lee Child, 
George L. Stearns, J. Q. A. Griffin, 
W. D. Howells, Whitelaw Reid, 
Moncurs D. Conway will continue his foreign 
correspondence, which has been so extensively 
| read and copied. 





| TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE: 
! 


| 


In each case an extra copy to the person who 
| sends the club. 

Additions may be made to clubs at the same 
rates. 
It is not necessary that papers for clubs shall al! 
be sent to one post office. 

Money may be forwarded by mail at our risk. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


subsequent insertions 
Special notices, per line, each insertion. . . 


All communications to be addressed to the Pub- 
lisher, 22 Bromfield street, Boston. 


The Commonwealth is for sale by A. Williams 
| & Co., 100 Washington street; Federhen & Co., 13 
Court street; and Dyer & Co., 36 Sehool street, by 
whom dealers will be supplied. It is also for sale 
at A. K. Loring’s, 319 Washington street; at Red- 
ding’s, No. 8 State street; at the Newspaper Stand 
near the Old South; at the Newspaper Stand in 
| the Worcester Railroad Depot, and by other news- 
' paper dealers. 
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